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THE WEEK. 


Two Cabinets have been held 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: during the past week. The first 
AT HOME. was engaged exclusively with 
questions of foreign policy, in- 
cluding, presumably, those with which Sir Edward 
Grey dealt in his important speech on Thursday 
week. Fortunately, there were reasons for con- 
gratulation as well as for anxiety in the condition 
of affairs laid before this earlier meeting of the 
Cabinet. It must, for example, have been a cause of 
great satisfaction to Ministers to learn that the 
question of the Pamirs has at last been made the 
subject of a definite agreement between this country 
and Russia, and that consequently the only subject 
upon which we were in danger of a misunderstanding 
with the Government of the Czar has been removed 
from our path. But the Chitral expedition, Armenia, 
Egypt, and the French movements in the region of 
the Niger all demand the careful attention of 
Ministers, and must necessarily occupy the time of 
the Cabinet for a long time to come. 








Ir was officially announced at the close of the 
earlier Cabinet that the question of the Speakership 
had not been touched upon by Ministers. A second 
Cabinet was held on Wednesday, and the Ministerial 
candidate for the Chair was then agreed upon. Mr. 
Gully, Q.C., the member for Carlisle, was the gentle- 
man adopted by the Government. It has been 
known for the past fortnight that Ministers were 
prepared to leave the choice of the new Speaker 
to the House of Commons itself. This is not, as 
the Times seems to think, an ignominious way of 
avoiding a difficulty. It is simply the wisest plan of 
settling an appointment which ought to have nothing 
to do with party politics, and in which every member 
of the House has a personal interest. All who know 
Mr. Gully declare that he is worthy to succeed Mr. 
Peel, and that he will maintain the traditions of the 
office which that gentleman is about to resign. In 
the meantime the interest of the moment centres 
upon the valedictory address which Mr. Peel is ex- 
pected to deliver on Wednesday next. 





THE second reading of the Welsh Church Dis- 
establishment Bill was carried on Monday evening 
by 304 votes to 260—a majority of 44. This emi- 
nently satisfactory result was due in part to the 
fact that the Parnellite members on this occasion 
voted with the Government, and in part to the 
abstention of a number of Liberal Unionists. Like 
the debate which preceded it, the division was a 





great triumph both for the cause of religious equality 
and for the Government. We are threatened, it is 
true, with a prolonged debate in Committee, but there 
does not seem to be any reason why the measure 
should not be carried through the House of Commons 
in ample time to secure for it full consideration in 
the House of Lords—if the House of Lords is disposed 
to consider it. 


THE latter part of the week in Parliament has 
been devoted to the second-reading stage of the 
Irish Land Bill. The debate was to be concluded 
last night, and we necessarily write in ignorance of 
the result. But there is no reason to doubt that 
the measure will be at least as successful as the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill. It has been assailed 
with a great deal of simulated ferocity by advocates 
like Mr. Carson. But the significant fact remains 
that it has the unanimous support of the people 
of Ireland, including that Ulster minority whose 
opinion, according to Lord Salisbury and his friends, 
is the only factor worthy of consideration in Irish 
politics. The Ulster members dare not vote against 
the second reading of the Bill, and it seems highly 
probable that the English Tories will not venture 
to oppose this stage. They will content themselves 
with trying to strangle the Bill in Committee. In 
this case also, therefore, the Government has 
achieved a distinct success, and its programme has 
been advanced more rapidly than the most sanguine 
could have anticipated when the present Session 
began. 





SPEAKING at Nottingham on Wednesday even- 
ing, Mr. Asquith made a spirited defence of the 
action of the Government in proceeding with 
“ political” measures like the Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill concurrently with “ social” legis- 
lation of the type of the Truck and Factories 
Bills, to which he referred with justifiable pride. 
Even in the face of the present condition of the 
House of Commons, both kinds of legislation could 
go on together if it were only not for the Lords’ 
veto. The Government, in fact, are proving their 
case against the House of Lords. And their sound 
legislation is matched by sound administration, as 
in the case of their conciliatory efforts in the dispute 
in the boot trade, and their success in the great coal 
strike. Moreover, as Mr. Arnold Morley had pre- 
viously noted, the charge of division may fairly be 
retorted on their opponents by a mere reference to 
the amendments to the Address, apart from the in- 
structive contest at Leamington. Mr. Arnold Morley 
was thoroughly justified in his boast of the present 
strength of the Government. 
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Sir Henry JAMES—who is surely the most 
forgiving of men—has made a speech to the Liberal- 
Union Club, the object of which is manifestly the 
whitewashing of Mr. Chamberlain in the matter 
of Mr. Courtney's candidature for the Speakership. 
It cannot be said to be a very brilliant performance, 
and on the whole it might have been well for Mr. 
Chamberlain if Sir Henry had left the matter alone. 
His speech seems to indicate that our interpretation 
of Mr. Chamberlain's conduct last week was the 
correct one. It was not from any innate and 
monstrous depravity that Mr. Chamberlain turned 
upon Mr. Courtney and, to use the vigorous language 
of Mr.* Jesse Collings, “knifed” him. We never 
believed that this was the case, and we are very glad 
to have our own view confirmed by Sir Henry 
James. Mr. Chamberlain, it appears, acted under 
compulsion. The Tories, who were willing to accept 
a Liberal as Speaker, absolutely refused to accept a 
Liberal Unionist, and the unfortunate Mr. Chamber- 
lain had either to acquiesce in their action, or to bring 
about the destruction of the coalition. All the com- 
pensation he got for this sacrifice of friendship and 
feeling was the seat for Leamington. Such is the 
new and official version of the incident. We cannot 
say that the story is a very edifying one, or that it 
is likely to commend the present political combina- 
tion to self-respecting Liberal Unionists. But, at all 
events, it is not so discreditable to Mr. Chamberlain 
personally as the original tale was. 


THE election dispute between the Tories and 
Liberal Unionists at Leamington has been settled 
in accordance with the general expectation. The 
official organisation of the Tories has proved too 
strong for the independent members of the party at 
Leamington, and Mr. Nelson has been compelled to 
retire in order that Mr.Chamberlain’s wounded vanity 
may have some slight consolation for the injury that 
the Tory repudiation of Mr. Courtney administered 
to it. Mr. Nelson has retired with a very bad grace, 
and he evidently feels the ill-treatment he has 
received keenly. For the present, however, Leam- 
ington is left in the undisputed possession of the 
Liberal Unionists. Whether it will remain in their 
possession is not as yet decided. With a suitable 
candidate, the Liberals, in existing circumstances, 
ought to be able to make a good fight for the seat. 


Mr. CLEMENT HiGains, the member for Mid- 
Norfolk, who proclaimed his renunciation of the 
Ministerial policy at the beginning of the present 
Session, and who has since voted steadily with the 
Opposition, has now applied for the Chiltern 
Hundreds. The result is that an election will take 
place at once in the constituency which had the 
misfortune to select Mr. Higgins as its representative 
in 1892. In other words, a heavy fine will be 
imposed upon the Liberals of Mid-Norfolk because, 
for some reason more or less obscure, Mr. Higgins 
has changed his mind about current politics and now 
votes against the Ministry he was elected to support. 
Mr. Higgins’s action, when compared with that of 
the notorious Mr. Bolton, who has quietly kept his 
seat and broken all his pledges, is, of course, 
eminently honourable. But the hardship inflicted 
upon the electors of Mid-Norfolk is still a substantial 
one, and they are to be condoled with upon having 
to pay the penalty for the mistake they made in 
selecting a Liberal candidate in 1892. 





THE case of the Kennington Liberal electors and 
Mr. Beaufoy is a very different one from that of Mr. 
Higgins and his constituents. Some time ago, when 
it became known that the Government meant to 
bring in a Local Veto Bill, Mr. Beaufoy announced 
to his supporters that he was not prepared to vote 
for such a measure, and that in order that they 
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might not be prejudiced by his action, he would 
retire from the representation of the constituency at 
the General Election. In the meantime he promised 
that although he could not support a Local Veto 
Bill he would not vote against the Government 
measure. This was a straightforward and honour- 
able line of action on Mr. Beaufoy’s part, and it 
met with general approval. Another candidate was 
selected by the Liberals of the constituency to take 
his place at the General Election, and everybody 
was satisfied. But recently the new candidate—Mr. 
Palmer—has retired, and a very general conviction 
has spread throughout the constituency that the only 
Liberal who would be certain to carry the seat at 
the General Election is Mr. Beaufoy. In these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Beaufoy has expressed his readiness 
to stand again, on the understanding that he is to 
be at liberty to oppose the Local Veto Bill. His 
offer has been accepted by the Liberal Association. 
But a section of the teetotal party is bitterly opposed 
to him, and there is in consequence some danger of 
a “split” in the constituency. It seems to us that 
the merits of the case are. so clear that there can 
hardly be any doubt as to the duty of Liberals. If 
Mr. Caine and his friends believed that they could 
carry a Liberal supporter of the Local Veto Bill, 
they would, of course, be fully justified in bringing 
such a man forward. But they do not pretend that 
they can do this. All that they can do is possibly 
to defeat Mr. Beaufoy and to secure the return of a 
Tory opponent of Local Veto in his place. We 
cannot believe that they will take this step; and 
though we can understand their disappointment at 
Mr. Palmer’s withdrawal, we trust that they will 
not persist in regarding a Liberal opponent of the 
Veto Bill as a more objectionable person than a 
Tory opponent would be. 


WE ought to havea very fair prospect of winning 
the seat at Oxford, which has just been vacated by 
General Chesney's lamented death. We have an 
excellent candidate in Dr. Fletcher Little; the 
Conservatives are unprepared ; ‘‘ Squire Hall,” as he 
is affectionately termed by his supporters, is un- 
obtainable, and the Liberal party has long been 
gaining ground in the “ town” as distinct from the 
“ University ” portion of the constituency. It is to 
the latter that our defeat in 1892, by a majority of 
only 120, is doubtless due; and most of it is now 
making holiday, or studying ancient art in Southern 
Europe—the Easter vacation having of late years 
been specially rearranged for the purpose. It will 
be interesting to see whether this section is political 
enough to make such a very heavy sacrifice in the 
interest of the Union. 





THE Government has this week taken two steps 
which, whether they lead to any result or not, 
deserve very high commendation independently of 
party politics. They have arranged for an official 
inquiry by a Commissioner of the Local Government 
Board into the circumstances of the failure of the 
London water companies to keep up the supply 
during the late frost; and they have attempted 
conciliation in the dispute in the boot trade, and have 
succeeded in bringing both sides together in friendly 
conference. Considering the way in which some of 
the parties to the dispute have stood out against 
anything of the kind, the effort required some 
courage, and its succe~s is extremely satisfactory. 
Quite apart from politic -, the present Ministry, when 
it goes out of office, will leave behind it an adminis- 
trative record which its successor will find difficult 
to surpass. And as the modern style of philosophic 
Conservative is so apt to tell us, it is, after all, ad- 
ministration, and not legislation, that is the staple 
work of every Government. 


WE are glad to see that the Anglo-Armenian 
Association has decided to take a step which will 
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tend to bring the whole Armenian question very 
prominently before the public. A meeting is to be 
held early in May in London on the lines of the 
memorable St. James’s Hall Conference of 1876. 
That conference was one of the most important 
political gatherings ever held in England, and it 
had a mighty influence in determining the policy 
of this country with regard to the Eastern Question 
of that time. We do not know that the coming 
conference will equal in all respects the meeting of 
1876; but it cannot fail to do great good by 
bringing to a focus popular feeling with regard 
to the hideous atrocities of which the Armenians 
have recently been the victims. That Mr. Gladstone 
will be able to attend this conference as he attended 
that of 1876 is doubtful; but he will certainly sym- 
pathise heartily with its object, and it may be 
anticipated with confidence that he will take some 
step to make this fact known. In the meantime, we 
would commend the subject of the conference and 
of the arrangements to be made for it, to the cordial 
attention of the Liberal organisations throughout 
the country. We trust, indeed, that Conservatives 
as well as Liberals will join in the gathering, which 
has for its sole purpose the repression of a system 
of merciless tyranny. 


A VERY painful breach of promise case has been 
heard during the week. A doctor was sued by a 
young woman, to whom he had been engaged in 
marriage, for damages for his failure to fulfil that 
engagement. He pleaded in his defence that he had 
broken the engagement on learning that the plaintiff's 
mother had died of consumption. This argument, 
which is regarded by many of the wisest physicians 
and social philosophers as one of the strongest that 
can be alleged for the breach of a promise to marry, 
was treated as being of little account by the judge, 
and the jury promptly awarded the plaintiff the 
substantial sum of one thousand pounds as damages 
for her loss of a husband. Those who hold that 
trials of this kind are a blot upon our system of 
jurisprudence are not likely to have their opinions 
modified by a perusal of the evidence in this case. 
There may, of course, have been aggravating cir- 
cumstances which led the jury to think unfavourably 
of the defendant, but upon the face of the story it is 
impossible to question the gravity of the reason 
he gave for his failure to carry out his promise. 


THE advance of the expedition to 
ABROAD. relieve the British force shut up in 
Chitral has been marked by fighting 
which was severe even for Indian border warfare. 
The forcing of the Malakand Pass reflects the 
highest credit on our troops, British and Indian 
alike. The Highland regiments seem to have 
distinguished themselves in a special degree. It 
is lamentable, of course, that so much blood should 
be shed in opening up a route to a country 
which it would be preferable, if we were sure it were 
practicable, to leave alone, and from which in the 
opinion of many experts we had best retire as soon 
as we possibly can. The danger is that retirement 
may make Swat and Chitral into a sort of minor 
Afghanistan. 


THE Japanese Government have acted honourably, 
nay chivalrously, in abandoning the advantages 
secured to them by the act of the fanatic who fired 
at Li Hung Chang (and who is now reported to be 
sentenced to penal servitude for life),and in proclaim- 
ing an armistice for three weeks to enable the 
Chinese plenipotentiary to recover. One wonders 
what some of our own Jingoes would have said if 
at a great national crisis our Government had 
made a similar sacrifice of “ British interests.” But 
Japan is clearly determined to win herself a place in 
the Family of Nations, and her conduct will doubt- 
less prove to be the best policy in the end. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’'s eightieth birthday was 
celebrated on Monday in a manner which has been 
described as a virtual apotheosis. Not in Germany 
alone, but in England, in the United States, in 
Argentina and Uruguay and Chili, and in short, 
everywhere where there exists a settlement of that 
most migratory nation of Continental Europe, 
enthusiastic assemblages have marked the day with 
that hearty good-fellowship and honest enjoyment 
which are the special characteristic of German 
festivities of all kinds, whether at home or abroad. 
But we are not to suppose that the celebrations are 
anything more than an exhibition of that Pan-Ger- 
manic patriotism which found expression in German 
literature for at least three-quarters of a century 
before it was realised by the hero of Monday’s /étes. 
If we could regard these as expressions of agreement 
with the policy of the statesman who, as the Temps 
has just remarked, did more than anyone else to 
check the growing Liberalism of the middle of the 
century, and to postpone the era when international 
relations shall be ruled by law and right instead of 
force, the outlook would be dark indeed. But the 
German outside Germany is anything but a champion 
of militarism ; nor indeed, outside certain aristocratic 
circles, is that tendency much more popular in Ger- 
many itself. The majority of the Reichstag itself 
would have consented to congratulate the Prince if 
they could have chosen their own form of expression. 
But those who invited them to join in the celebra- 
tion intended that they should refuse. However, the 
manceuvre has failed in its object. 


THE project of the general strike by which the’ 
Socialists in Belgium hoved to expedite the debate 
on the new Local Government Bill and replace its 
extremely anti-democratic provisions by manhood 
suffrage has been abandoned by the party leaders. 
The Ministry has refused to yield to menace, and 
it was felt that in view of the existing Labour troubles 
it would be impossible to give the movement that 
legal and orderly character which alone would be 
effective. There arealready strikes on other grounds 
in several districts, and there has been bloodshed at 
Renaix in Eastern Flanders during a collision between : 
the gendarmes and a body of weavers on strike. The 
debate on the Bill, which closed on Wednesday, has 
been notable for the distinct breach between the 
so-called “Christian Socialists” or ‘Christian - 
Democrats” and the rest of the Clerical party. The: 
former, with some justice, claim to be following the 
lead of the present Pope. They have so far pre- 
vailed as to force the Ministry to consent to some 
further extension of the communal franchise, and to 
adopt direct Labour representation in the communal 
councils—a step which has led to an indignant 
protest on the part of the moribund Liberal party, 
but is far from satisfying the Socialists, Christian 
or otherwise. A dispute between prominent members 
of these two sections led to a free fight in the lobbies 
after the close of the debate. The new Bill in its 
original form denied the right to vote in communal 
elections to no less than 217,000 Parliamentary electors. 
Even with the modifications now introduced, it can 
hardly be supposed that the settlement will be final. . 


THE situation in Norway has been further com- 
plicated by the refusal of the King to choose a 
Ministry from the Left—on the ground that its leader, 
as President of the Legislature, has permitted a 
personal attack on himself—and his attempt to form 
a Coalition Ministry resting chiefly on the Con- 
servative minority. This attempt having failed, 
he now refuses to accept the resignation of the 
present Conservative Ministry, on the ground that 
the Constitution does not oblige him to select his 
Ministers from the Parliamentary majority. Now, 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are de priving 


the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages 
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if that Ministry remains in office, its impeachment is 
almost inevitable. 


Tue result of the General Election made for com- 
promise, but these proceedings make it impossible. 
And from the statement of the case for Sweden 
“by a Swedish M.P.” which appears in the New 
Review for this month, it is not easy to see how 
a compromise could have been carried out. The 
plan of the Norwegian Unionists is to have a 
joint Foreign Minister, responsible to both Parlia- 
ments alike; but, as the writer shows, such a Minister 
would probably be impeached in the Norwegian 
Parliament, if his action were satisfactory to 
Sweden, and his conviction would be almost certain. 
Apart from this, the proposal involves so much 
constitutional and financial rearrangement that 
separation seems a good deal the easier plan. And 
as Sweden will never consent to separation, and an 
active Russian scare is in progress in that country, 
andit has been popularly rumouredin Norway thatthe 
German Emperor has promised a military occupation 
in case of need, there is every prospect of grave 
disturbance. amalat 

Miss BENsOoN’s book on her pets, 
LITERATURE, “Subject to Vanity,” is the occasion 
etc. of a delightful little paper in 
Nature Notes this month by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse. He renders a due tribute to her 
power of detecting those personal qualities which 
individualise particular animals, and suggests that 
her skilled analysis of (for instance) feline 
emotion may open up a new track in fiction, a 
branch of it in which the characters shall be 
“real animals, not little human people masquer- 
ading in an animal dress.” It really might be 
worth trying, on a small scale—provided the 
public were composed of people as appreciative of 
animal character as Miss Benson and Mr. Gosse. 
We rather question some of Mr. Gosse’s positions. 
For instance, though it is quite true that “we are 
only on the threshold of discovery as to our relations 
with birds and beasts,” it seems rather doubtful if 
we shall get much further, since, while savages (as 
Mr. Im Thurn notes in his account of the Indians 
of Guiana) have a singular power of understanding 
wild creatures, civilised man can seldom recover it, 
though there are notable instances to the contrary. 
Moreover, we doubt if, in the great majority of 
animals, character develops much under domestica- 
tion. The removal of the “struggle for life,” and 
the substitution of regular for irregular feeding, and 
monotony for variety, is apt to make foreign cage- 
birds (for instance) merely dull, sometimes all but 
idiotic, however well they are cared for, and however 
commodious their place of abode. 


Mr. GossE is properly severe on the canary—a 
terribly insipid bird—and fears the same decay of 
character in the case of the quaintly humorous 
budgerigar, when he and his get more domesticated 
among us. That fear is probably only too well 
founded. At any rate, the domestication is coming. 
There has long been a yellow kind of budgerigar, as 
there are yellow canaries, both being unknown in 
the wild state. The obstacle to the process is that 
there is only one man in London—we have it on his 
own authority—-who can produce yellow hen bud- 
gerigars. if that is so, he is in exclusive possession 
of the key of one of the great mysteries of the 
Universe. 


Tue Very Rev. Dr. Payne Smith, 
Dean of Canterbury, was a Hebraist 
and Syriac scholar of very great 
learning and distinction, and had been a prominent 
member of the Evangelical party.—Sir George 
Chesney, K.C.B., and Member for Oxford since the 
last General Election, had made a considerable mark 
as a member of the Indian Council, as the organiser 


OBITUARY. 





of Cooper's Hill Civil Engineering College. and as a 
novelist, but will be best remembered by his 
extraordinarily vivid and realistic account of “The 
Battle of Dorking.”’— Lord Alcester had seen 
active service in Burma, in the Crimea, and in 
Maori warfare; had been a Lord of the Admir- 
alty, had headed the “ pacific” naval demonstra- 
tion at Dulcigno in 1878, and, above all, had 
commanded our fleet at the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, and had been rewarded, like the Duke of 
Wellington, with a peerage and a pension.—Sir 
Charles Mills had had a remarkable career, begin- 
ning as a private soldier (in which capacity he was 
at Chilianwallah) and ending as Agent-General to 
the Cape Colony, where he did singularly effective 
though comparatively inconspicuous service.—Mr. 
Albert Groser, of the Western Morning News, was 
a well-known temperance advocate and champion of 
Liberal Unionism in the West of England.—M. 
Camille Doucet was the permanent secretary of the 
French Academy, and a dramatist whose works 
possessed a high literary brilliancy, though (being, 
so to speak, of the day before yesterday) they had 
been seldom seen of late years on the stage. 








FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


* a an may be the case as to the diplo- 
/ matic relations of the French and English 
Governments, we fear there can be no doubt that the 
mutual relations of the journalists and public men 
of the two countries are just now by no means so 
satisfactory as they ought to be. So far as the two 
Governments are concerned we do not apprebend any 
serious difficulty. Sir Edward Grey’s statement 
last week, when rightly reported and translated, could 
not give offence to the most sensitive of French 
Ministers. It was a simple and by no means 
unfriendly statement of facts. If it was a warning 
to the French Government, it was, nevertheless, such 
a warning as only a desire to remain on terms of 
amity with France could have prompted. We do 
not believe, however, that it was meant as a warning 
to the French Government. That Government is 
already in full possession of the case of England with 
regard to the points touched upon by Sir Edward 
Grey. His statement in the House of Commons was 
intended, we imagine, rather for the benefit of 
irresponsible and unofficial politicians on the 
other side of the Channel, than for that of the 
French Ministry. Everybody knows that for a long 
time past a certain party in the French Chamber 
and the Parisian press has been indulging in a great 
deal of wild talk on the subject of England and her 
policy. Nor is it merely talk against which our 
Foreign Office has had to contend. In Egypt some 
very dangerous and not very creditable intrigues 
have been carried on against us by those who profess 
to represent the public opinion of France. In the 
Niger country we have had to put up with a not less 
serious interference with our undoubted rights. 
When the diplomatists of the two countries meet, 
whether at our own Foreign Office or on the Quai 
d’Orsay, they can, as a rule, arrive without difficulty 
at a good understanding. But unfortunately, out- 
siders are not aware of this fact, and the result has 
been a great deal of reckless and mischievous talk on 
the part of Frenchmen whose importance is probably 
exaggerated outside their own country. We should 
have been glad if the French Government had taken 
steps to enlighten these gentlemen, and had thus 
obviated any necessity for speaking out on the part 
of the English Foreign Office. But in the present 
state of politics in France it may be expecting too 
much of the Republican Ministry to look for action 
of this kind from it. It is well, therefore, that the 
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unfaltering determination of the English Govern- 
ment should have been stated clearly in the House 


of Commons. For the future those who might be 
inclined to regard gentlemen like M. Deloncle as 
inspired spokesmen will at least know that there is 
another side to the questions on which they ex- 
patiate with so much self-assurance, and that Great 
Britain is not likely to be driven from her avowed 
policy by the Chauvinists of the Boulevards. 

So much for the question of the relations of the 
two Governments. We believe that the present 
Ministry in France is no less anxious than our own 
Government is to maintain the friendly relations of 
the two countries, and to arrive at an amicable and 
honourable solution of any outstanding difficulties. 
Furthermore, we believe most sincerely that the 
French people, as a whole, are just as much in 
favour of peace, just as strenuously opposed to the 
idea of a war between the two countries, as the 
enormous majority of Englishmen are. But there 
remains in both countries, we regret to say, a small 
but active minority which delights to make itself 
heard whenever a temporary cloud passes over our 
mutual relations. It is this minority which has 
been heard during the past week, and it is to it 
that we owe any danger that may exist of the 
creation of an unfriendly feeling between the two 
countries. We have said that this fussy and 
bellicose minority has its representatives here as 
well as in Paris. Some of them were heard in the 
House of Commons last week after Sir Edward 
Grey made his statement; others have made their 
voices heard in the Press. But we do not think 
that we are guilty of any injustice towards our 
neighbours when we say that for the moment, at 
all events, the French Chauvinist is much more 
conspicuous than the English Jingo. We had 
occasion a few weeks ago to comment upon the 
marked ill-temper which these gentlemen have for 
some time past shown towards this country. If any 
Frenchman questions our statement on this subject 
we can only refer him to the language of the Boule- 
vard Press and to the vapourings of Monsieur 
Deloncle. No doubt serious Frenchmen will tell us 
that these are not the true representatives of the 
opinion of the country. We frankly admit it. If 
newspapers like the Figaro and politicians like M. 
Deloncle represented the real opinion of France the 
position would be almost a desperate one, and 
any attempt to restore a good understanding 
between the two countries would of necessity be 
hopeless. Bat though we know that there is 
a truer and more serious public opinion in 
France than that which is represented by these 
vapouring Chauvinists, Frenchmen must not be 
surprised to learn that these constant ebullitions of a 
frantic hatred and deep-seated suspicion of this 
country are apt to produce a dangerous irritation in 
England. We may smile at some of the more 
childish manifestations of the Parisian newspapers 
—as, for example, when they represented us as 
gloating over the lamentable act of treachery recently 
discoveredin the French army, or when they attribute 
the recent collision between the Brinkburn and an 
English steamer to a deliberate design on the part of 
our Government. Charges of this kind are, of course, 
too contemptible to be noticed; but the temper 
which they indicate on the part of those who make 
them is a serious matter. 

If only sensible Frenchmen would try to realise 
the mischief which is done by these attempts of 
irresponsible and reckless politicians to stir up bad 
blood between the two countries, we might hope that 
they would soon bring about a better state of feeling. 
If they point on their side to the fact that we also 
have our Chauvinists, we must admit the fact. But 





the English Jingo is at the best a sorry and con- 
temptible creature who has no real weight in public 
affairs, and who is discountenanced by every serious 
politician. If we could say as much for his French 
prototype, there would be an end of the whole 
business. No Englishman asks that France shall 
surrender her rights, or make any craven submission 
to our demands. Despite the arrogance which it 
pleases our neighbours so constantly to attribute to 
us, we have shown in our political history that we 
are quite capable of understanding a rival’s point of 
view, and even of making generous concessions for 
the sake of peace. But, like other people, we are not 
inclined to make such concessions more readily when 
we find that the other party to the dispute enters upon 
the negotiations by imputing to us every kind of 
perfidy and of treachery. Nor do we feel an in- 
creased disposition to enter into frank explanations 
when we are told that, after all, our consent to 
the terms of a.treaty ave of little consequence, be- 
cause France can get her way by some other means 
than the winning of our good will. Language of this 
kind can only aggravate existing difficulties, and 
push further back than ever the chances of a pacific 
settlement of outstanding questions. Frenchmen will 
do well to realise the fact that there is no feeling of 
hostility towards them on our part, that we shrink 
with an immense horror from the contemplation of 
the bare possibility of a rupture of the peace between 
us, and that not only our Ministers but all our 
responsible public men are perfectly ready to discuss 
in a friendly spirit any question with regard to 
which the interests of the two countries may seem to 
be at variance. But they must at the same time 
give us credit for being just as stoutly determined as 
they are themselves to maintain our honour and our 
rights; and they must try to clear their minds of 
the notion that irresponsible intrigues on the part of 
private adventurers and the ill-tempered bullying of 
second-class journalists are likely to facilitate that 
final settlement of our disputes which every sensible 
man in both countries wishes to see accomplished. 








THE TRIUMPH OF THE WELSH. 





TPE division on the Second Reading of the Welsh 

Disestablishment Bill is one of the most import- 
ant incidents in the history of the present Parlia- 
ment. Some persons may regard the division and the 
notable majority as inferior in significance to the 


passing of the Home Rule Bill; but from one point . 


at least N.surpassés even that event in importance. 
Every man who voted for the Second Reading of Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill did so because he believes firmly in 
the principle which is embodied in it, Nor is this 
all. Those who supported it included two Liberal 
Unionists, and a large number of the members of 
that party abstained from voting against the 
Measure. Thus the line of cleavage between the 
Conservatives and their Liberal allies has been 
widened. A week ago they were only at variance on 
such personal questions as the Speakership and the 
representation of Leamington. Now we see that 
they take different sides on that which is one of the 
greatest political questions of our time. So far as 
Ministers are concerned, they have won a notable 


triumph, which is all the more significant and, re- , 


markable because it was to a certain extent unan- 
ticipated. A few months ago the notion that they 
would be able, before the House rose for the Easter 
recess, to secure the Second Reading of the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, and to carry it by a majority 
of more than two score, was almost universally 
derided, Yet the unexpected has happened! 
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The Welsh Bill has, so far as its principle is con- 
cerned, received assent of the House of Commons, 
and the Government has proved to be far stronger 
than anybody believed it to be when the Session 
began. There is a distinct and important moral in 
this event for Ministers themselves. They have had 
fresh proof of the one royal road to success in 
political action. Courage and determination have 
won this victory for them, and will win other 
victories in the future if only they are displayed as 
they have been in connection with this question. 

It is not the Welsh members only who are to be 
congratulated upon last Monday’s division. That 
division is of historical importance, because it marks 
another advance towards the great goal of religious 
liberty and equality. Every Nonconformist in the 
United Kingdom, and every Churchman who believes 
that the Kingdom of his Lord is not of this world, 
has reason to rejoice at the forward step which has 
now been taken by the House of Commons. The 
debate, too, which preceded the division was in 
itself an indication of the change in the national 
sentiment. We find no fault with members of the 
Church of England because of their passionate 
defence of an institution to which they are devoted. 
We should think the worse of them, indeed, if they 
were not quick to rally to its defence when they see 
that it is being attacked. But this debate shows 
that the old error which drew no distinction between 
opposition to the Church as a State institution and 
opposition to it as a spiritual organisation, which 
confounded antagonism to the political control of 
religion with antagonism to religion itself, is not 
nearly so widely spread now as it was formerly. 
Only a few of those who have taken part in the 
debate in the House of Commons have indulged in 
the old accusations on this subject, and even among 
the defenders of the Establishment we have seen the 
first symptoms of the growth of a truer, a more 
dignified, 2nd a more spiritual estimate of the 
Church than used to prevail. All this is of 
good omen for the future. It fills us with the 
hope that the day is not far distant when the true 
principles of religious freedom will have been recog- 
nised even within the Establishment itself. 

But of what use is it to pass Disestablishment 
Bills, no matter by what majorities, if they are to be 
summarily rejected when they reach the handful of 
hereditary legislators who constitute our Second 
Chamber? This is the question which is naturally 
asked on all sides. We are not so sure, however, 
that the House of Lords will make use of its 
privileges on this occasion in order to crush the work 
of the Ministry and the House of Commons. After 
all, even Lord Salisbury cannot shut his eyes to the 
significance of the Liberal Unionist abstentions from 
Monday’s division list. He cannot pretend on this 
oceasion that he has behind him the solid forces of 
the Unionist alliance. His ranks have been 
broken, and it is only a remnant of his army that 
has stood firm. He may well pause in these 
circumstances to ask himself whether, after all, 
this is one of the questions upon which the House 
of Lords can prudently afford to thrust itself between 
the nation and the realisation of the nation’s will. 
If, after considering this question, he determines in 
spite of everything to pursue the old policy of 
wrecking, with which his political career is associated, 
no Liberal will affect to regret his action. Strong 
as the case against the House of Lords already is, it 
will be made still stronger when it is shown that it 
has defied the will of the House of Commons in 
order to perpetuate the gross religious injustice from 
which the people of Wales now suffer. If Lord 
Salisbury were a wise man, he would bear this fact 
in mind, and govern himself accordingly. Being 





what he is, we anticipate that he will take precisely 
the opposite course and allow the Liberal Unionists 
to see how wide is the breach between himself and 
them upon the great question of religious equality. 








THE IRISH LAND BILL 


F the debate on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
| was irrelevant and brilliant, that on the Irish 
Land Bill has been relevant and dull. The descriptive 
writers, wishing to find some scrap out of the 
speeches which would interest the ordinary reader, 
have been reduced to repeating an anecdote related 
by Mr. Carson, which has been current in the Four 
Courts since the days of Daniel O’Connell. Even Mr. 
Morley himself, with a natural desire to give some 
literary flavour to his speech, was forced to quote a 
passage from the Autobiography of Sir William 
Gregory, which, while of some bistorical value, had 
little to do with the existing Irish Land Law. Mr. 
Russell’s able speech made a great impression on 
the House; but it was the impression of a lucid 
man grappling heroically with darkness. The fact 
is, as we have more than once pointed out, that the 
land question has passed away from its picturesque 
stages. It has become a matter of intricate, involved, 
and—to Englishmen—incomprehensible detail, and 
the change is of immense advantage to Ireland and 
the Minister entrusted with the charge of Irish 
affairs. The struggles of the Irish peasantry 
are not over. Economic changes have made the 
fight for life rather more difficult than it was 
fifteen years ago, in spite of legislative alleviation. 
But the principles according to which the gross 
produce of the soil is to be divided have been settled 
by Parliament. The duty of politicians is to see 
that those principles are accurately carried into 
effect, instead of being defeated by defects of drafting 
and subtleties of interpretation. Mr. Carson was 
unable, with all his skill as an advocate, to induce 
those who listened to him to believe in his sincerity 
when he talked of revolution and confiscation, as Mr. 
Edward Gibson did in 1881. Whether in fixing the 
price at which the landlord’s interest is to be sold, 
or in fixing the rent which landlords are to continue 
to enjoy, the fact cannot be overlooked or disguised 
that the Irish tenant is now intended to have by law, 
as he long claimed to have on grounds of custom or 
of justice, a part-ownership in the soil. 

Let us see how far in this Bill of involved detail 
any principle can be said to be at stake. LPefore Mr. 
Gladstone began to legislate on the Irish land ques- 
tion there existed in the North of Ireland a custom 
which has in effect governed the development of our 
subsequent legislation. The Ulster custom is still a 
puzzle to the common-lawyer, and even in some 
degree to the historian. The tenant-right customs 
which exist in England are merely modes of assessing 
on a change of tenan¢y the value of the improve- 
ments made by the tenant. Ulster tenant-right 
went further. The circumstances of the plantation 
Were semi-feudal, and the tenant claimed, and to 
some extent enjoyed, as the reward for at once 
breaking in the soil and defending his land- 
lord against the Irishry, a right of occupancy 
at a rent which would not be raised so as 
to destroy the selling value of his interest. It 
was, as the Devon Commission reported, a sort of 
embryo copyhold. The landlord who attempted to 
raise the customary rent to the level of a competition 
rent was regarded as a faithless man who was 
depriving his tenantry of their property ; and, though 
competition was severe, public opinion was generally 
strong enough to enforce its rulings. Curiously 
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enough, the Celtic tenantry of other parts of Ireland, 
accustomed under their old lords to enjoy a sort of 
part-ownership in the tribal land, and under their 
new landlords making the improvements in the same 
way, if not to the same extent, as the Ulster tenants, 
always claimed a similar occupation right, though 
they were too downtrodden to adequately enforce 
it. Both the claim of the Northerner and that of 
the Southerner were repugnant to the ideas of free 
contract and absolute ownership of the fee by one 
person which are held by English lawyers. In this 
English lawyers are not peculiar. Similar ideas in 
France stamped out the droit de marché in Picardy. 
But in Ireland the social and economic circum- 
stances of the country made the struggle a pecu- 
liarly bitter one, and owing to the very tragedy of 
their sufferings the customary claims of the people 
prevailed. The demand of the Irish land reformer 
was for the legal enforcement of the Ulster custom, 
not merely in Ulster but throughout Ireland. This 
was the battle-cry of Sharman Crawford, and was 
the principle which that great Ulster lawyer, Hugh 
Law, tried to embody in the Land Act of 1881. The 
Irish tenant was to hold at a rent which should be 
sufficiently below the competition rent to protect his 
improvements and his occupation right. 

The notion of a fair rent in this sense was neces- 
sarily difficult to work out in practice. Probably, 
acre for acre, and allowing for remoteness from 
markets, the fair rents hitherto fixed in Ireland are 
higher than the full competition rents for land of 
similar fertility in England. A competition rent for 
small farms has more relation to the degree 
of land hunger among the people than to the 
value of tue produce of the soil. This is one of 
the facts which the Duke of Argyll has taken 
advantage of as a landlord, but forgotten as 
an economist. We fancy that most Unionists 
would in theory go at least so far as to secure 
that the Irish fair rent is not in excess of 
what in England would be thought a rack-rent. But, 
if they are to have regard to the circumstances of 
Ireland and the intention of the Act of 1881, they 
must go further. The fair rent must be such as will 
allow the tenant, apart from excessive land hunger, 
full selling value for his improvements and his 
occupationright. Theevidence before the Committee 
of last session shows that the courts have but 
partially protected the improvements, and have had 
scarcely any regard to occupation right. It is this 
which Mr. Morley mainly seeks to secure for the 
future. 

Worked out into figures, it is very difficult to say 
what would be the effect of his Bill on the rental of 
Ireland. A large fall is inevitable without any Bill. 
The greater number of the judicial rents were fixed 
more than ten years ago. The fall in the price of 
produce and the increase in the cost of labour within 
the decade would have reduced competition rents, if 
English conditions of competition had prevailed, by 
at least twenty-five per cent. It is hardly to be be- 
lieved that the sub-commissioners would reduce the 
earlier Irish fair rents by a less percentage. We do 
not ourselves believe that the Bill would—so far as 
holdings already within the scope of the Land 
Acts are concerned—further reduce the rents 
by much more than the average five per 
cent. The Irish landlord and the Irish tenant 
have been co-partners in a disastrous speculation, 
and economic circumstances have tended to lower 
the value of the occupation right, and to lessen the 
return on improvements, as much as they have—or 
ought to have—tended to reduce the landlord’s rent. 
But the extra five per cent. will include the matters 
round which there has been the most bitter contro- 
versy. It is not good for the landlord, any more 





than for the tenant, that the tenant should know 
that some of his improvements are not fully protected 
by the law. The social importance. of completing 
the tenant’s security is quite out of proportion to 
the immediate monetary loss which the landlord 
would justly suffer. The more encouragement is 
given to the improving tenant the better will the 
rent be paid, as the wiser Ulster landlords long ago 
discovered. And thus the increase in the number of 
years’ purchase which the fee-simple will be worth 
will more than compensate—supposing agricultural 
prices become stable—for the loss in annual 
income. The monetary value involved in the ques- 
tion of exclusions is probably greater. A large 
number of holdings, variously estimated at 50,000 
to 150,000, have for purely artificial reasons been 
entirely excluded from the Acts. in bringing the 
greater part of the excluded holdings within the 
Acts, the Bill will doubtless considerably reduce 
the total rental. But, without discussing for 
the moment the nature of these exclusions, most 
reasonable people will agree that once the system of 
dual ownership is established by law there is no 
reason why any ordinary agricultural holding should 
remain outside the Acts. If the Irish landlords are 
wise they will allow these details to be discussed 
in a reasonable and exhaustive way in Grand Com- 
mittee. They have begun well by allowing the 
second reading to be taken without a division, but 
we fear that that is rather a mark of discretion 
among their spokesmen than a sign of grace. 


THE PENSIONS COMMISSION. 


TYNE one solid result of the Commission on the 

Aged Poor is, or ought to be, to remove this 
question from the party-manager’s list of vote-catch- 
ing subjects. The Prince of Wales meant more 
than appears on the surface when he said that “ it 
had assumed a phase inconsistent with my position 
of political neutrality.” Up and down the country 
for the last three years Tory candidates have been 
assuring the villagers that they, if elected, will 
immediately introduce the pension scheme, which is 
now being obstructed by a hostile and careless 
Government. Such an assurance made to country 
folk who have the hardships of old age always before 
them and often in their minds, was, we have always 
recognised, a very serious one for the Liberal party 
to meet. But we have it now on the best authority 
—that of Mr. Chamberlain bimself—that the pension 
scheme is as yet non-existent. Mr. Chamberlain, it is . 
true, has attempted numerous drafts which have 
varied from year to year with a rapidity past all 
following. But not one of them, it now seems, is in 
a stage to be incorporated even in a minority report, 
and one and all need further careful investigation by 
experts before they can be treated as even the foun- 
dation of an Act of Parliament. The matter, 
then, is still in its embryonic stage, and it will 
only emerge, we may add, when the eminent 
men who have concerned themselves in it retrace 
their steps to the point when it was still on 
neutral ground. Commissioners who start with 
a strong infusion of personal feeling and wind up 
with a variety of candid criticisms upon each other 
are not likely to arrive at any practical conclusions. 
The inevitable result is what we see—seventeen com- 
missioners producing seventeen different reports or 
memoranda, and each so guarding himselt from being 
compromised by association with anyone else, that 
we look in vain to find unqualitied agreement with 
any substantial recommendation among any of the 
contending groups. 
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The subject is, of course, immensely difficult, for 
it touches vital questions of principle and policy at 
every turn. Broadly speaking, there are two lines 
on which it might be settled—the lines of Mr. 
Booth’s original scheme of free universal pensions 
provided by the State, and the lines of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s schemes of deferred annuities, partly paid for 
by the individual. The first (which Mr. Broadhurst 
boldly adopts, though Mr. Booth has for the 
moment dropped it) is free from some of the enormous 
difficulties in detail which attend all other proposals. 
It is simple and large, and might perhaps be 
carried out if the money were forthcoming. But to 
give a pension even of 5s. a week to everybody at 
sixty-five would cost more than £20,000,000 a 
year, and he must be a sanguine man who thinks a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer likely to afford that 
sum in the present generation, or any generation 
that we can foresee. On the other hand, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s method of providing pensions through friendly 
societies with State assistance is open to numerous 
objections, and at the best it would benefit only a 
small section of the well-to-do working class. Its 
chief practical difficulty is that the friendly societies 
won't have it, and for reasons that are quite in- 
telligible, though Mr. Chamberlain never seems 
to understand them. If the State proposes to 
guarantee the pensions in connection with the 
societies, one of two things must happen: either 
the moneys subscribed for pensions must be railed 
off from all other funds of the society and entrusted 
to Government keeping, in which case the societies 
will become agents for the Government; or they 
must be lumped with sick funds and other 
benefit moneys, in which case the societies will 
become partners of the Government. In the first 
case, the societies will have no motive (unless they 
receive a commission) for pushing a form of insurance 
over which they will have no control, and which, 
in fact, will actually compete with their sick and 
funeral benefits in its demands on the working class. 
In the second case, the Government must accept a 
large liability for the solvency of its partner. Forif a 
man undertakes this form of investment on the induce- 
ment that he will receive a bounty from the State, he 
will inevitably consider that he has a claim against 
the State, as the predominant partner, to make good 
the contract if the society should fail. The State 
would, therefore, be compelled first of all to choose 
from among the societies those which it thought 
sufficiently sound to take into partnership, and after 
that to keep a watchful supervision over the whole 
of their affairs. From the State point of view, this 
is undertaking an enormous task for a comparatively 
small end, since the number of insurers would, at 
best, be comparatively few; from the secieties’ point 
of view, it would be precisely that form of state- 
bondage which they most cordially abhor. The 
societies may be right or wrong in their hatred of 
State supervision—for our part, we often think they 
make it a superstition—but they are not in the least 
likely to incur these consequences for the sake of a 
limited form of old-age insurance. 

The movement thus far in England has pro- 
ceeded mainly, if not solely, on these two lines. Mr. 
Booth proposed universal tree pensions without con- 
tributions; Mr. Chamberlain replied with voluntary 
pensions effected by contributions and carried out 
through the friendly societies. Nevertheless, there 
are numerous alternatives and half-way houses. 
There is the German scheme of universal pensions 
based on universal compulsory contributions. That 
is a very qualified success even in Germany, and 
would hardly bear transplanting to a country unused 
to military discipline. At best, the pension age 
(70) is very late, the pension all too small for life 








in this country, and the holes in the insurance net 
are many and big. There is Canon Blackley’s 
scheme on much the same lines; but time has not 
modified the opinions formed when it was first 
produced as to the impracticability of raising the 
contributions which it assumes. There is the 
Danish scheme, which makes a distinction between 
old-age pensions for the more deserving class of poor, 
and Poor-law relief for the less deserving. If a 
person has not been relieved from the rates or been 
convicted of mendicancy for the ten years before the 
age of 60, the Communal Councils in Denmark may 
attach him to the first class and give him a pension 
sufficient to live upon; otherwise he is relegated 
to the Poor Law. The success of this plan must 
depend upon creating a sentiment in favour of the 
first class as against the second, and also upon 
making the condition of the first obviously better 
than that of the second. The difficulties are very 
great, but it is in this direction possibly that we 
shall see light. The majority report of the Com- 
mission, indeed, goes some way in this direction 
by recommending that out-door relief be given freely 
to “those who are shown to have beea of good 
character, thrifty according to their opportunities, 
and generally independent in early life.” A majority 
of the majority expressly dissociate themselves from 
the dangerous tendency of this recommendation, but 
it is there nevertheless, and a distinct majority of the 
whole Commission would no doubt approve of it. 
Some day, perhaps, we shall get to the point of 
considering whether the Parish Councils may not, 
like the Communal Councils in Denmark, be entrusted 
with the power of nominating these deserving poor 
for regular pensions. 

Meanwhile, we hope that the unsatisfactory con- 
clusion of this Commission will not be allowed to set 
this question back. The statement in the majority 
report that the old-age pauperism has been declining 
for the last thirty years does not weigh against the 
fact that “the rate of decrease has greatly diminished 
during the last ten,’ or the still more gloomy fact 
that nearly one out of every two working men and 
women in the country that lives to sixty-five dies a 
pauper. These are serious matters about which we 
cannot easily be optimistic. But the way out will 
not quickly be found, if politicians merely take up 
the phrase of “old-age pensions” and make it a 
weapon to belabour opponents. We have yet to put 
substance into that phrase, and that is a task re- 
quiring labour and study and philosophy. Mr. 
Chamberlain describes the Commission as “ too 
largely composed of members who have become 
publicly identified with opinions widely divergent on 
some of the most important subjects submitted to 
them.” ‘This is rather a boomerang of a sentence, 
which recoils not least upon Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self. It would be ungracious not to recognise Mr. 
Chamberlain’s zeal and industry in this matter, but 
how immensely more effective his abilities would be 
if he could only at times get rid of the odium 
politicum which seems ingrained in his character! 





CHITRAL. 





TP\HE approach of two great Empires, with the 
mutual suspicions which it has engendered, 
entails unfortunate consequences. The first ap- 
arance of Russian troops in the region of the 
Northern Pamirs occurred in 1876; but anxiety 
in regard to the Kashmir frontier did not assume 
definite shape till 1891. In this year, Captain 
Younghusband, returning from a tour in Kashgar 
by way of the Pamirs and Gilgit, met a Russian 
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detachment under Colonel Yonoff at the village of 
Bozai-Gumbaz, in the Wakhan valley. This little- 
known district lies on the northern side of the 
Hindoo Koosh, and forms part of the upper basin of 
the Oxus. It thus apparently lay inside the frontier 
of Afghanistan, as defined by the vaguely-worded 
Agreement of 1875. The point cannot be here 
discussed. In wild regions whose geography is 
most imperfectly known, valid frontier lines cannot 
be traced, and the Agreement was faulty in many 
respects. In any case, this attempt to limit the 
sphere of Russian activity by an imaginary line, 
separated from British territory by the most difficult 
country in the world, proved, like previous efforts of 
the same kind, to be a practical failure. It was 
even ascertained by Captains Younghusband and 
Davison that Russian exploring parties had crossed 
the range of the Hindoo Koosh by the Korabhut 
Pass, and after passing through the Yakhun Valley, 
in the state of Chitral, had recrossed by the 
Baroghil Pass. From this time, therefore, attention 
was directed to the north-western frontier of Kash- 
mir and the adjoining State of Chitral. 

The theory of the buffer state, which continues to 
find believers, is absolutely worthless in such a case, as 
we shall shortly discover in that of Siam. Between 
two great European Powers, the only effective buffer is 
a strongand wholly independent political organisation, 
whose hostility oralliance is a factor of real importance. 
Switzerland, and possibly Bulgaria, fulfil this condi- 
tion; so perhaps may Afghanistan under its present 
Amir. But Kashmir and its suzerain state of 
Chitral, if left to their unaided resources, are 
obviously worthless as effective buffers. This fact 
received practical recognition in the Hunza-Nagar 
campaign, which has been admirably described by 
Mr. Knight. Not only was this most successful of 
small frontier wars carried out entirely under the 
direction of British officers, but the organization 
and training of the troops of the Maharajah j¢ now in 
British hands, while a permanent Resident exercises 
a general control over the affairs of the State. 

In Chitral itself, a political officer, with an escort 
of 100 Sikhs, was maintained at Mastuj, to the north- 
east of the capital. This position may have been 
chosen as being accessible from Gilgit; but the dis- 
tance is at least 140 miles, and the country very 
difficult. On the other hand, as Mr. Curzon has 
pointed out, Mastuj, communicating with Chitral by 
an exceptionally rugged route, 65 miles long, was 
not well situated for the exercise of effective in- 
fluence over the Court of the Mehtar. Political 
power cannot be wielded from the outside in 
a country where communications do not exist, 
and when in January the Mehtar Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was murdered, the Government of India found itself 
helpless. Mr. Robertson at once proceeded from 
Gilgit to Chitral to find a situation with which he 
was powerless to deal, and to be himself shut up in 
the fort with some 300 native troops. Meanwhile a 
detachment under Captain Ross was destroyed by 
overwhelming numbers, and great fear exists as to 
the fate of another isolated party. Mr. Robertson 
is doubtless safe as long as provisions last; but there 
are grave doubts as to whether the resources of the 
little garrison can suffice for its needs during the 
many days which must elapse before relief can 
arrive. 

The political situation is at present involved 
in much obscurity. In Chitral, Amir-ul-Mulk, the 
murderer of his brother the late Mehtar, apparently 
wields a doubtful authority, and his uncle Sher 
Afzul, a rival candidate for power, is said to be 
besieging Mr. Robertson. The considerable military 
force which the government of India has rapidly 
assembled is thus about to face conditions. as yet 





imperfectly known. The measure of resistance 
to be encountered appears to depend largely upon 
the attitude of Umra Khan, a Pathan chief exer- 
cising great influence over the frontier tribes, to 
whom the advance of a large force must neces- 
sarily appear to presage the loss of independ- 
ence. It Umra Khan proves determinedly hostile, 
hard fighting must certainly be expected; but the 
forcing of the Malakand Pass on Thursday may 
serve to dishearten the Swat tribesmen. In any 
case, the difficulties of movement in one of the most 
mountainous corners of the world, over passes of 
12,000 feet where roads do not exist, are enormous, 
and the cost must prove excessive. The task, how- 
ever, has to be accomplished, and no troops are 
better fitted for the work than those of the Indian 
Army. It is, nevertheless, to be regretted that the 
invasion of Chitral should be necessary. The dis- 
trict has no real strategical importance whatever. 
In the accustomed jargon, however, every place is 
a “key” to something else, and the Chitral valley 
has already been described as “the veritable key of 
the middle Hindoo Koosh.” As a line of advance 
for a Russian invasion, this whole region is utterly 
impracticable. The passes of the giant range are 
snow blocked for the greater part of the year; 
supplies do not exist. We intervene in the affairs 
of the State of Chitral because it is undesirable that 
the political frontier of Russia should be extended 
into the southern valleys of the Hindoo Koosh, and 
that the fighting tribes on our borders should 
fall under foreign influence. Could this result be 
attained in any other way, intervention might well 
have been avoided. Having intervened, without the 
means of backing up our authority, the first out- 
break of hostility necessarily jeopardised our repre- 
sentative, and led to the destruction of a part of the 
small force which represented Great Britain among 
these wild mountain tribesmen. Now there is only one 
course open to us, and it is satisfactory to note that the 
Government of India does not appear to have under- 
rated the magnitude of the task which lies before us. 
A force of 14,000 men ought to be able to deal with 
any military opposition, and the main difficulty 
is that of transport. Although the distance to be 
traversed is less than 200 miles, the movement of 
troops on rough mountain paths, over high passes 
and along rugged gorges, must necessarily be slow 
and painful. No troops in the world are better 
fitted for the task than those which began their 
march on Monday; but it is idle to minimise 
the risks and difficulties which lie before them. 
When they have accomplished their task, the 
greater problem will still remain, and two solu- 
tions alone present themselves. Either British 
control must be directly exercised, in which case 
communications must be opened up; or, as in 
Afghanistan, a capable native ruler must be installed 
and subsidised. In view of the present condition of 
Indian finances, the necessity for the Chitral 
campaign is deplorable. There is, however, no 
alternative, and the sooner the Cossack and the 
Sepoy outposts touch on a boundary properly 
deliminated, the fewer will be the chances of these 
difficult and costly frontier wars. 








EUROPE AND TURKEY. 


47 E think we may reasonably congratulate our- 
\ selves upon the position which the Armenian 
question has at last secured in the minds of the 
English public. It is many months since our Con- 
stantinople correspondent first endeavoured to turn 
the attention of Englishmen to what was happening 
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in Asia Minor. But for a long time he had the field 
to himself, and the daily press apparently failed to 
appreciate the grave importance of the events of 
which he wrote. The case is happily different now; 
the 7imes and other daily newspapers have rallied to 
the cause of humanity and liberty in the East, and 
the friends ot the Armenians in England have at 
last the satis‘action of knowing that the public mind 
is fully alive to the responsibility which is laid upon 
this country by the atrocious conduct of the Turks. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than the tone of 
Lord Kimberley’s reply to the deputation which 
waited upon him last week. Those who feared that 
the English Foreign Office was allowing itse!f to be 
fettered by old traditions, and was looking at the 
Armenian question through philo-Turkish spectacles, 
must have been re'ieved from their anxieties by Lord 
Kimberley’s language. It was the Janguage of an 
English statesinan who was true to the principles of 
the party to which he belongs, and we may rest satis- 
fied for the future that the sympathies of the Foreign 
Secretary are entirely with us on this Armenian 
question. It is a gratification, also, to note that 
in touching on the remedy which must be provided 
for an intolerable evil, Lord Kimberley manifestly 
shares the opinion to which such clear expression has 
been given by our Constantinople correspondent. The 
duty is Jaid upon us of findingaremedy forthe horrors 
to which the Armenians are now subjected, and we 
are bound not only to find this remedy, but, having 
found it, to see that it is effectively applied. We 
believe that the one possible remedy is that which 
our correspondent indicated last week. The five 
vilayets where the Armenians are at once most 
numerous and most terribly oppressed by Turks and 
Kurds ought to be united in one province, and 
placed under the control of a governor approved of 
by the European Powers. There is already precedent 
in the case of the Lebanon for this interference with 
the sovereign rights of the Sultan, so that not even 
the most furious of the partisans of Turkey in this 
country can pretend that the proposed scheme is 
revolutionary or unprecedented. Asa matter of fact, 
it represents the smallest measure of interference 
with his prerogative which is likely to prove effectual, 
and consequently the smallest measure to which Great 
Britain can consent. If the Sultan complains of the 
curtailment of bis prerogatives, he must remember 
that he alone is responsible for having made this 
measure necessary. He has chosen to permit, if he 
has not actually instigated, a system of merciless 
religious persecution in a portion of his dominions. 
Of that persecution it is our fellow-Christians who 
are the victims. They are hunted down like dogs, 
robbed, outraged, dishonoured, and slain, because 
it pleases the Mussulmans to deny to all 
Christians the common rights of humanity. 
It is not because the Armenians have offered any 
provocation to the Turk that they are thus mal- 
treated. It is simply because, in the eyes of the 
Sultan and his co-religionists, anyone who refuses to 
accept the faith cf Islam is worse than a pariah-dog. 
If a Turkish army occupied England at this moment, 
it is we and our wives and children who would be 
groaning under the merciless cruelties of which we 
have recently had such terrible accounts. Such a 
state of things as this cannot be tolerated in the 
present age, un'ess the Christian Powers of the world 
are to confess themselves powerless to stem the anti- 
human tide of Mussulman savagery, and are content 
to leave it to spread where it lists. 

No such confession can be made, nor any such 
craven policy adopted, without dishonour to the 
great Powers. We do not believe that there is a 
single Government in Europe which would allow 
itself to incur the reproach of having acquiesced in 












a state of things that is an outrage upon humanity 
and civilisation. All along we have felt convinced 
that when once the truth as to what was happening 
in Asia Minor had been allowed to sink into the 
public mind, there would be an uprising that would 
compel the Sultan to sheathe his sword. It is true 
that the difficulties which attend this question are 
numerous and grave; but difficulties melt away before 
the heat of popular indignation, and at this moment 
the diplomatic hindrances to successful intervention 
in the East are happily less formidable than they have 
been on some former occasions. Lord Kimberley was 
able to give the deputation last week the satisfactory 
assurance that France and Russia, as well as Great 
Britain, are satisfied as to the necessity of reforms 
which shall secure to the Armenians their lives, their 
property, their creed, and their honour. This is all 
for which anybody in this country asks. We have 
never joined in the demand which has been made in 
some quarters for the recognition of the independence 
of the Armenians. That is an object which, in 
existing conditions, it would be impossible to attain. 
We confine ourselves to the simpler demand that 
these unhappy people should receive some security 
for the preservation of their lives and their liberty, 
their goods, and their honour. It is impossible that 
any civilised Power should resist such a demand, and 
we believe that its justice and necessity will be just 
as clearly recognised by Frenchmen and Russians 
as by ourselves. It is not the Eastern question, 
with its thousand thorny and critical issues that we 
are seeking to reopen. No European Power will gain 
the slightest advantage for itself if this demand 
should be satisfied. All that will be gained will be 
that a blot and a reproach upon our civilisation will 
have been removed, and that a race of innocent and 
helpless people will have been relieved from an 
intolerable and inhuman servitude. We look for- 
ward, therefore, with hope and confidence to the 
cordial co-operation of the Three Powers in the steps 
which must be taken to save the Armenians. Russia, 
under its present ruler, is, happily, more likely 
to advance in the desired direction than she 
was in other days not far distant. The old 
diplomacy which led the statesmen of St. Peters- 
burg to see a convenient and usefal instrument 
for themselves in the barbarous misgovernment of 
the Turk seems, happily, to be passing out of 
fashion. Russia has a large Armenian population 
of her own, and she may well come to the conclusion 
that her interests will be better served if the great 
centre of Armenian restlessness and disaffection is 
set at rest than if it remains what it now is, a 
hotbed of misery and discontent. France may have 
her differences with us in other parts of the world; 
but neither on the Nile or the Niger, in Siam or 
Madagascar, can the interests of the French Govern- 
ment and people be affected injuriously if the 
Republic now joins us in a great work of humanity 
in Asia Minor. As for the Sultan himself, if any of 
his old astuteness still remains to him, he ought 
to be able to see that in the proposed intervention 
on bebalf of the Armenians there will be a source of 
strength rather than of weakness to his dynasty. 
If he acquiesces in this, the minimum demand that 
Europe will make upon him, and if the Armenians get 
security for their lives and their honour, his hold 
upon Asia Minor will be strengthened rather than 
jeopardised. He may rest assured that if he turns a 
deaf ear to the appeal of outraged Europe he will 
sooner or later be compelled to listen to a sterner 
voice, and to yield to terms a thousandfold harder 
than any that are now suggested. No hand will be 
raised to shield him, no voice will be heard to plead 
for him, if by persistence in his present course of 
savagery he should at last compel Russia to intervene, 
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not with her diplomatists, but with her troops, 
and not to save the Armenians, but to grind the 
Ottoman dominion into powder. The handwriting 
is on the wall, and, unless he be utterly besotted, he 
will try to realise its meaning. 








FINANCE, 


HE stock markets have been less active this week, 
and prices are generally lower. The disputes 
between this country and France and the monthly 
settlement upon the Paris Bourse have adversely 
affected the financial situation. For a considerable 
time past there has been a reckless speculation in 
Paris. The account open for speculators is conse- 
quently very large; and, in spite of the fact that 
money is plentiful, there are fears that the speculation 
cannot last very long. Over and above all this, the 
state of affairs in Spain is growing very serious. It 
is evident that the insurrection in Cuba is gaining 
strength, and even if it be finally put down, it 
may last for a long time; and, in any 
case, it will cost much money. Then again, the 
overthrow of the late Ministry by military action, 
and the admission that no Government is strong 
enough to enforce discipline, are very disquieting. 
The chance, therefore, of obtaining a loan in Paris 
is destroyed, and people are asking how the Spanish 
Government will be able to defray the cost of its 
operations in Cuba and at the same time to pay the 
interest on its foreign debt when it cannot borrow 
abroad. The economic condition of the country is 
exceedingly bad. Thesecond greatest of the Spanish 
railway companies has had to announce that it 
will pay the interest on its debentures in paper 
instead of in gold, and it is feared that other 
companies will do the same. There has, therefore, 
been rather more selling than buying on French 
account during the week, and that has naturally 
discouraged operators. Here at home trade is 
slowly improving and credit is growing stronger; 
but temporary circumstances are checking specula- 
tion. First among these is the near approach of the 
Easter holidays, when large numbers of people will 
leave the City. Then on Monday the fortnightly 
settlement on the Stock Exchange begins, and while 
that is going on there will be two days of strict 
Jewish holidays, when the Jewish operators will 
necessarily be absent. There has, therefore, through- 
out the week been more inclination to sell than to 
buy. But the check is a wholesome one, and 
probably will not last very long. Early in the week 
the rise in American railroad securities continued, 
but that also has been checked. There is literally 
nothing to justify the speculation in _ those 
securities. In Central and South American securities 
there has been little doing; and there is no change 
in Australians. The decline in prices, nevertheless, 
has not been great, and it is matter for congratu- 
lation that the speculators have been stopped for a 
while before they had carried matters too far. 

The rise in silver has been checked as have the rises 
in other departments. Itisalmostentirelyspeculative. 
There is a hope that an International Conference 
will meet and will do something for silver; but 
that is a very vain hope. Then, again, it is said that 
the Silver party in the United States is gaining 
strength and that a Free Coinage Bill will be carried. 
That may or may not turn out to be true. But 
a Free Coinage Bill will certainly be vetoed by 
President Cleveland, and apparently nothing definite 
can be done until after the election for the next 
President. A Chinese silver loan would have some, 
but not a very great, influence upon the price 
of silver, and the effect will be only tem- 
porary. At one time the price of silver was as 
high as 30jd. per ounce, but it has fallen back 
to about 30d. On Wednesday the India Council 
offered for tender 60 lakhs of rupees in bills and 





telegraphic transfers, but only 24 lakhs were applied 
for, and the Council sold no more than 5 lakhs. The 
price, however, was very good—ls. ljd. per rupee. 
The demand for Council drafts, which has been so 
very strong for some weeks now, was mainly on 
Chinese account. It appears to have fallen off; and 
trade is so quiet in India that an Indian demand has 
not replaced the Chinese. With the decline in 
silver there has also been some fall in silver 
securities. The rates of interest and discount in 
the open market in London are slowly declining. 
This week they have been artificially maintained 
by repayments to the Bank of England, the Bank 
having lent to the open market over three millions 
during the past few weeks. The repayments 
are nearly completed, and this distribution of 
the interest on the National Debt will now make 
the supply in the open market much more plen- 
tiful, while the revenue will come in at a much 
smaller rate. Everything, therefore, points to a 
cheap Money Market for a considerable time to come. 

The business of the Scottish Provident Institution 
in the past year has been specially good, the new 
assurances being the largest yet effected; but this 
being the seventh septennial investigation with divi- 
sion of surplus, it will be some time before the report 
can be published. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—Mr.Gladstoneleft London yesterday 
afternoon. Those who have had the pleasure of 
meeting him during his brief visit have been struck 
by the remarkable improvement in his appearance 
since he retired from office. He positively looks 
younger than he did two years ago, and there is an 
air of repose upon his face that has not been seen 
there for many a day. No one can see any trace in 
his eyes of the weakness from which he has suffered, 
though I believe the second eye is now considerably 
affected by cataract. His interest in public affairs 
seems to be as keen as ever, and he discusses every 
question of the hour with all his old vivacity and 
power. Wherever he may be, his extraordinary 
personality still asserts itself, and he is the leading 
figure in every circle he enters. Talking of the 
Speakership the other day, he remarked that with 
the next election to the office be will have sat under 
no fewer than seven different Speakers. One 
pathetic remark he made to a friend yesterday. It 
was that he felt himself now to be almost a stranger 
in London, and needed a shepherd when he walked 
through the streets. When one remembers that 
for nearly half a century his has been the most 
notable and one of the most familiar figures in the 
great city, this confession implies a great deal. 

The Cabinet meets to-day, when in all human 
probability the question of the Speakership will be 
settled. There is no need to speculate, for speculation 
will be at an end before these lines appear in print. 
But there has been a strange revival of faith in the 
election of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman within the last 
day or two. Everybody admits that he would make 
an admirable Speaker if only his colleagues could be 
induced to part with him from the Ministry. Possibly 
in view of the whole situation they may be inclined, 
after all, to make this sacrifice. I see, by the way, it 
is now denied that the Tories have formally notified 
their determination, if they should have a majority 
in the next House, to oppose the re-election of any 
Liberal Speaker. This is a wise measure on their 
part; but bow did the original story get afloat ? 

As was generally expected, the Liberal Unionists 
have prevailed at Leamington, and the unfortunate 
Mr. Nelson has been thrown overboard. It is a 
victory for Mr. Chamberlain, but I am _ greatly 
mistaken if it does not turn out to ba one of those 
triumphs that are worse thana defeat. Everywhere 
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one sees signs of the extreme tension that now exists 
between the two sections of the Anti-Irish alliance. 
It is amusing to read the letter of Mr. Clement 
Higgins this morning in reply to the resolution of 
his Liberal Association condemning his conduct. 
There is a vague threat of resignation at the close of 
the letter. Apparently Mr. Higgins does not see 
that to resign now will be to add to the injury he 
has already inflicted upon those who returned him 
to Parliament. With a General Election in sight he 
can hardly put them to the expense and trouble of 
an unnecessary contest. 

Foreign affairs are in a distinctly critical condition 
at present. Sir Edward Grey's statement in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, was in itself serious 
enough—all the more serious because it was obviously 
a formal Ministerial declaration of policy. But the 
Egyptian and African questions are by no means the 
only matter that now engage the attention of the 
Government. The Chitral expedition, the ultimatum 
to Nicaragua, and the Armenian troubles, are piled 
on the top of our relations with France, and Great 
Britain becomes once more the “ Weary Titan” of 
Matthew Arnold's phrase, staggering under a load 
that no mortal could bear with ease. 

Sunday.—* Nothing in the papers” is the verdict 
that must be pronounced both upon last night’s 
evening papers and the Sunday papers of to-day. 
The Cabinet yesterday is the subject of the usual 
newspaper paragraphs, all mere guess-work. It was 
a very long Cabinet, and one can well believe that 
there was plenty of work before it, altogether apart 
from the question of the Speakership. On that 
subject Mr. Lucy tells an amusing story about Mr. 
Gladstone’s supposed selection for the vacant chair. 
It is ben trovato, but not exact. The suggestion that 
@ great many difficulties might be got rid of if Sir 
William Harcourt became Mr. Peel's successor, was 
originally made by a very different person from Mr. 
Gladstone. As for Mr. Gladstone, he unquestionably 
favours Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, as being by far the 
best possible candidate for the Speakership. 

The reports from the Commission on the question 
of the Aged Poor represent the results not only of 
a prolonged inquiry but of a very bitter discussion. 
It is no secret that there was a sharp struggle in the 
Commission between Lord Aberdare and Mr. 
Chamberlain, the latter gentleman conducting him- 
self in his own characteristic fashion, and making it 
exceedingly difficult for Lord Aberdare to fulfil his 
duties as President of the Commission. It is the fact 
of this sharp disagreement that has caused the 
Prince of Wales to take the unusual step of writing 
@ personal memorandum explaining his position. 
One cannot but regret that the illness of Dr. Hunter 
prevented that gentleman from taking part in all 
the sittings of the Commission. I am glad to hear 
that his health is now better than it was, and that 
there is some reason to hope that he will soon receive 
& permanent appointment. 

Monday.—The papers this morning put an end to 
the notion that Saturday's Cabinet settled the 
question of the Speakership. The truth is that it 
was taken up wholly with foreign affairs. I see that 
the London correspondents are discovering proofs of 
another serious division in the Cabinet, in connection 
with these foreign questions. They might be better 
employed, for there is not a word of truth in these 
stories. 

The most urgent, though perhaps not the most 
important of pending foreign questions, is that of 
the Chitralexpedition. It has been very unfortunate 
for Mr. Fowler that he should have had all the 
anxieties connected with this question thrust upon 
him whilst he was himself exceedingly ill. He has 
been able, however, despite his illness, to keep touch 
with the whole business. The imperative duty of 
the Indian Government is, of course, to relieve Dr. 
Robertson and his little force, and this is likely to be 
accomplished, thanks to the energy of the Indian 
Secretary and his advisers. 

Seldom has there been a more fatal newspaper 








than that of this morning. Lord Alcester, Sir George 
Chesney, Sir Charles Mills, and the Dean of 
Canterbury, were none of them ordinary men, and 
it is sad to see their names side by side in the same 
death-list. The most unexpected deaths are those 
of Sir George Chesney and Sir Charles Mills. It 
seems but yesterday that Sir George Chesney was 
addressing the House of Commons on the Navy 
Estimates. He made no great figure in that assembly, 
but everybody respected him for his undoubted 
ability and eminent public services. Lord Alcester 
had passed his zenith, and though a great social 
favourite was latterly hardly recognisable as the 
once famous “ swell of the ocean.” The election for 
Oxford, which Sir George Chesney’s death occasions, 
will be very interesting. 

Tuesday.—It is quite time, as stated in the Daily 
News this morning, that a proposal has been mooted 
for settling the question of the Speakership tempor- 
arily by electing Mr. Stansfield as successor to Mr. 
Peel. This would have the advantage of postponing 
any struggle for the Chair until after the General 
Election, when the composition of the new Parliament 
will be known and the majority will duly nominate 
and elect one of its own members. A number of 
old Liberals believe that this will be better than 
to take a comparatively unknown man from their 
ranks and carry him by a strictly party vote. But 
for the present the question of the Speaker has 
fallen into something like abeyance. The House of 
Commons has other things to think about, and it 
can never occupy itself with more than one subject at 
once. Of course, if Mr. Stansfeld had not announced 
his intention to leave Parliament at the next disso- 
lution, and if he had not already refused a peerage, 
the advantages of this solution of the Speaker diffi- 
culty would not be so obvious as they are. 

Last night’s division on the Welsh Church Bill is 
a great triumph for the Government, and it justifies 
abundantly the policy which Ministers adopted when 
the session began. A majority of 44 for the Second 
Reading of a measure of this kind is a very notable 
event. It sounds the knell of Church Establishments 
in the United Kingdom. If there is anything like as 
good a division on the Irish Land Bill on Friday— 
and some expect a better—Ministers will approach 
the Easter Recess in a very different frame of mind 
from that in which they met Parliament two months 
ago. Their good fortune has been wonderful ever 
since the session began, and one of its effects is to be 
seen in the growing discouragement among their 
opponents. Of course, the Conservatives and Liberal- 
Unionists prefer to look forward to the General 
Election for full compensation for their present 
miseries. But they are by no means so certain as to 
what the General Election will bring forth as they 
profess to be; and the repeated victories of the 
Government in the House of Commons seem to have 
shaken the nerves of the Opposition. 

Wednesday.—The good fortune of the Govern- 
ment seems to attend them still, if one may judge by 
last night's proceedings in the House of Commons. 
Nothing, at any rate, could have been better for 
Ministers than the encounter between Mr. Morley 
and the redoubtable Mr. Carson, of Coercion Act 
fame. The Irish Land Bill, it seems clear, will go 
through even more easily than the Welsh Church 
Bill. Nor are Ministers likely to suffer from such a 
speech as that which Sir Henry James delivered last 
night for the purpose of explaining all the transac- 
tions connected with Mr. Courtney's candidature for 
the Speakership that have seemed to affect the repu- 
tation of Mr. Chamberlain. If Sir Henry had been a 
wiser man he would have left the whole unpleasant 
business alone; as it was he merely gave Mr. Jesse 
Collings the opportunity of indulging in an outburst 
of oratorical wrath which was of itself sufficient to 
show how hard the Unionist leader has been hit by 
the comments on his recent action. 

The signs of the coming General Election and of 
the consequent relaxation of the bonds of party 
discipline are in the air. Here is Mr. Clement 
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Higgins, for example, announcing his acceptance of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, and accompanying his 
announcement by the statement that he has not 
yet decided whether he will stand again. In what 
character he means to come forward, if he should 
stand, we are not told. He has passed through so 
many distinct phases in politics since he was elected, 
less than three years ago, that it is quite impossible 
to predict where we shall next find him. Let us 
give him credit, however, for having at last put 
an end to a very disagreeable position. Then at 
Kennington we have Mr. Beaufoy and the tee- 
totallers at open feud. This, I think, is rather hard 
upon Mr. Beaufoy. It must be remembered that he 
voluntarily gave way to a Local Veto candidate for 
Kennington because he was not a supporter of that 
particular item in the Liberal programme, and 
that it was not until this candidate had retired 
and the fact had been generally acknowledged 
that the old member alone could hope to 
retain the seat for the Liberal party, that 
he agreed to stand at the next General Election. Mr. 
Caine and his friends have, therefore, to choose 
between a Tory and a Liberal opponent of their 
favourite measure. I can understand their dis- 
satisfaction at having such a choice as this set before 
them ; but seeing that it is so, one can only hope 
that—all other things being, as they are, equal—they 
will prefer the Liberal to the Tory. Yet another 
display of independence comes from Mr. Keir Hardie. 
That cross-grained gentleman evidently believes it 
to be his chief mission in life to perform the operation 
known as “ cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face,”’ 
and with even more than his accustomed silliness he is 
now trying to stir up the electors of the East End to 
vote for Tory rather than for Liberal candidates at 
the next General Election. His ignominious failure 
in Parliament does not seem to have endowed him 
either with wisdom or modesty. 

Thursday.—The question of the Speakership has 
at last been settled by the adoption of Mr. Gully as 
the candidate of the Ministry. Mr. Gully, whose 
name was in the first place suggested by Mr. 
Labouchere, is really the choice, not of the Cabinet, 
but of the Liberal party as a whole—in other words, 
of the majority of the House of Commons. This is 
unquestionably the proper way in which to select a 
Speaker. Of course, it is best of all when both sides 
agree upon a man. But when that is impossible— 
as seems to have been the case in this instance— 
then clearly it is for the majority to make their 
choice. Nobody doubts that Mr. Gully will make a 
very efficient successor to Mr. Peel. His worst 
drawback is the fact that he is little known 
in the House of Commons. But that is a fault 
that will soon be mended. As for Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, who would also have made a most 
excellent Speaker, he has to thank his own party 
for the refusal of the majority in the House to 
accept him. The virtuous followers of Mr. Balfour 
have never quite recovered from the tremendous 
shock of 1892. They still believe that there was 
something unnatural, something almost monstrous, 
in their defeat in that year, and that by rights it is 
they, and not the wicked “ Separatists,” who ought 
to possess power. Filled with this preposterous 
delusion, they have shown an annoyance of late 
which has disgusted some even of their own friends. 
It is entirely owing to their impudent attempt to 
dictate first to the Liberal Unionists and then to the 
Liberals on this question of the Speakership that 
Sir Matthew White Ridley’s candidature has been 
disowned by the Ministerialists. “ But we shall turn 
Gully out in the next Parliament,” cry the raging 
Tories. Nous verrons! They have a good deal to 
do and a good many other persons to turn out before 
they will be in a position to carry this threat into 
execution. In the meantime, everybody is in his 
heart thankful that the Speaker crisis is at an end. 
It has not been creditable to the leadership of either 
party in the House of Commons that it should have 
been allowed to continue so long. 











Friday.—Last night's debate settles the fate of 
the Land Bill, so far as the Second Reading is con- 
cerned. There will be no division to-night, and thus 
the second of the two most important Government 
measures will be adopted by the House of Commons 
as it were by acclamation. The refusal of the Leaming- 
ton Tories to have anything to do with Mr. Peel’s 
candidature is a very direct snub to Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The “great alliance,” like the surface of a 
frozen lake in time of thaw, is cracking in every 
direction. The refusal of the Liberal Unionists to 
join in the nomination of Sir Matthew White Ridley 
for the Speakership is a small thing in itself; but it 
shows that the Tory treatment of Mr. Courtney is 
not forgotten or forgiven. On the whole, one is no 
longer much surprised by the jubilation of an ardent 
and highly-placed Liberal friend of mine, who, having 
always maintained that the present House of Com- 
mons would live for six years, now insists that the 
present position of affairs proves that he is right. 








THE RACES THAT HAVE TO GO. 





“TT\HE lower races must yield to the higher—they. 

must accept their influence, or pass away.” 
Such, in substance, is the doctrine which we find 
unquestioningly accepted all the world over, and 
which was acted on pretty effectually long before 
anyone had thought of formulating it. Recent 
writers on sociology and ethnology appear to have 
taken a different view, and to think that the lower 
races are going to oust the higher by mere force of 
numbers. But the question suggests itself: Is it so 
certain that the non-European races (it is these, 
roughly speaking, who are generally denoted by the 
term) are really the lower? And, if so, is their 
relative position a permanent or only a temporary 
one? The Gauls and Germans were “the lower 
races” to the Roman world of the Augustan age. 
The “ lower " race of our age may be the highest one 
of the next. It may or may not have been conquered, 
in the ordinary sense, by the “ higher” for the time 
being: the indispensable condition seems to be that 
it should adopt the good gained by that race, and 
“go one better.” 

It is the fashion to suppose that we, in Europe— 
or, to be more precise, the Teutonic race, and, in 
particular, the Anglo-Saxon section thereof, represent 
the “ flower and crown of things,” in that—though we 
may progress and improve upon our past achieve- 
ments—no one can improve upon or supersede us, 
There are those who hold—and they may be right— 
that the Teutons will have their day, like the Romans, 
and that Europe contains yet another race—the 
Sclavonic—which has not yet had itsinnings. But 
as to the extra European races (or non-Aryan, if 
there is any risk of the above term being taken to 
include the Americans), they are commonly supposed 
to be out of the running altogether. 

The late Professor Pearson looked upon the 
“Yellow and Black Belt’’—or, in other words, the 
Chinese and the Negroes—as the coming enemy, who 
are going to swamp civilisation and exterminate the 
higher culture. Now, China is a problem which the 
boldest may well shrink from tackling—though it 
possesses special interest at the present moment, 
when the world is waiting to see whether the break- 
up of that frost of centuries will result in new 
growths or in rapid decay. But as to the black 
race, we are not so sure that the term “lower” is to 
be applied to them in an absolute sense, or that 
their coming forward to play a more conspicuous 
part in the world's stage than has hitherto been 
allotted to them would be in itself an evil. 

The argument usually employed to prove the 
impossibility of a great future for them, is briefly 
this—that by lagging behind in the race they have 
proved their unfitness. But this assumes that all 
nations “started fair;” in fact, it is sometimes 
asserted that they did—an assertion one would like 
to see proved. What the starting-point is, and what 
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determines it; whether some races actually came 
into being later than others, or whether they 
remained more or less stationary (in a condition of 
suspended animation, as it were) till the time came 
for their real life to begin—these are questions which 
the science of the future may or may not be able to 
answer. Where were the German and Scandinavian 
tribes during all the centuries which passed between 
the first colonisation of Greece and the battle of 
Aquee Sextive ? 

The African native at his best—say the Zulu or 
Matabele—stands, taking him all round, on as higha 
level as the Germans whom Tacitus praised and 
dreaded. Perhaps even the Mohammedanised Y ao war- 
chiefs of Nyassaland are as promising candidates for 
civilisation as the Franks of Clovis. The belief of the 
present writer—given here merely for what it is worth 
—is that the whole continent is a storehouse of raw 
material, waiting to be worked up into a civilisation 
which will succeed that of Europe. It will be a slow 
process of assimilation and evolution, extending over 
eenturies, perhaps millenniums—not a _ wholesale 
adoption of externals, such as we have seen in Japan, 
whose rapid “ Europeanisation ” has always seemed, 
to the more thoughtful, ominous of national decay. 

But such a process, whatever form it may take, 
is not, in the interests of real civilisation and 
progress, to be looked on with dread. “There 
shall never be one lost good”—and by what is 
good in them shall the ancient nations stand and 
survive, even inthe submerging of all things. The 
contributions made by Greece and Rome to the 
progress of the world have come down to us 
practically uninjured, though in altered shapes, after 
temporary loss. It may be, indeed, that there are 
evils in our society, as there were in that of Rome, 
of which only a cataclysm can purge it. But even 
such a cataclysm can at worst only retard, not stop, 
the progress of the race. 

But—apart from all this—cases of tribes and 
nations which undoubtedly have disappeared open 
out an interesting field for investigation—though 
one, alas! much of which is written on pages of 
history one would be glad to forget. There are the 
North American Indians: we know what an indict- 
ment of treachery and cruelty stands against the 
white man in respect of them. But is their treat- 
ment by the white settlers the sole cause of their 
approaching extinction? We have been told that 
they would “have to go” in any case; that the 
greatest care and kindness could not have preserved 
them; that they were already a dying race when 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed in Massachusetts. Where 
are the proofs of these statements? And, if true, 
what is the reason for these things? Do they really 
belong to a past age of the world, as the Iroquois 
traditions of the living mastodon might almost 
imply? Are they really of Mongolian race—and if 
so, did their Chinese kinsmen only save themselves 
alive by turning into fossils thousands of years ago? 
Yet the still nomad Mongols of Central Asia seem in 
no danger of perishing out of the land. Is it true 
that mere contact with the white man destroys the 
Indian? Yet it has not destroyed the African. 
True, as Winwood Reade suggests, the African is 
imitative: the Indian is not. ‘But does that one 
fact account for all ? 

Again, take the case of the Australian aborigines. 
Here the facts need careful collecting and sifting; 
one feels that far too little is known for generali- 
sation. Only one is inclined to suspect that the 
comfortable conviction of their being a race so 
utterly incapable of improvement, so destitute of 
common morality and almost of intelligence, that 
extermination was the best thing that could happen 
to them, was chiefly entertained by the rough-and- 
ready Saxon, who “ can't be bothered with niggers” 
—and by his numerous apologists. They are more 
numerous than is generally supposed, and it is not 
too late to ascertain something about them, perhaps 
to make out whether they are a primitive or a 
degenerate race—a question on which a good deal 








hinges. The extermination of the Tasmanians, un- 
fortunately, offers no difficulty. It was a clear case 
of force majeure; they were hunted down, and, 
being on an island, could not escape. But there are 
other problems connected with them, which can 
never be solved now. They are said to have been 
an entirely different race from the aborigines of the 
Australian continent—and superior to them. How 
came they there? Were they the sole remnant of 
a once numerous tribe? or did the crossing of 
Bass’s Strait suffice to differentiate them from 
their neighbours? or were they descended from a 
shipwrecked canoe-load of stray Kanakas ? 

Perhaps the most interesting, from an ethnological 
point of view, of all vanishing races is that of 
which the Hottentots and Bushmen, Akkas and 
Watwa, are scattered remnants, and which is be- 
lieved to have overspread the whole of Europe in 
the Stone Age. More than one similar race has been 
discovered in the New World, and, recently, a few 
survivors (known as “ Nanos”) have been found to 
be living in the Val de Ribas, in Catalonia. Of the 
Bushmen, South Africans will tell you, hardly any 
are now in existence (it is to be feared that most of 
them went the same way as the Tasmanians). The 
Hottentots are now much mixed with Dutch and 
Kaffir blood, and will probably end in being 
absorbed by the stronger dark race. The European 
“Nanos” are dying out from natural causes. Mr. 
G. Haliburton, whose paper on “ Survivals of Dwarf 
Races in the New World””* affords much interesting 
infcrmation on this head, says they suffer from 
goitre, and are called “ cretins.” 

“ Cretinism,” he goes on to say, “in the Pyrenees 
and the Alps, it seems to me, is racial in its character, 
and is not a disease, but a symptom of decadence in 
a moribund race of dwarfs, who, in the recesses of 
mountains, are slowly going through the process of 
dying out through failing vitality, just as, many 
centuries ago, their race must have died out on the 
plains of Europe and Asia.” This is explained, me- 
thinks, by the dwarf races everywhere being hunters, 
and therefore flesh-eaters (as the pigmy tribes of 
Central Africa are), who languish and die out when 
driven from their hunting grounds, and deprived of 
their proper food. 

This throws a good deal of light on the question, 
and seems to show that here, at least, we have an 
instance of a race dying out from natural causes, 
But, if any, how many other cases are analogous to 
this ? A. W. 


THE TENNIEL CARTOONS. 





T is conceivable that a man destitute of humour 
and imagination, and without the smallest interest 

in the world's affairs, may find very little pleasure in 
the exhibition of Sir John Tenniel’s drawings at the 
Fine Art Society's gallery in Bond Street. A modern 
impressionist may deplore the fate of a distinguished 
artist who has been condemned for forty years to 
pictorial satire, to the illustration of subjects which 
ought to have no manner of connection with art. 
Some obtrusive pity of this kind has been bestowed 
upon Sir John Tenniel by superior persons who have 
an ideal of caricature free from the contamination 
of matter that appeals to the general intelligence. 
In their eyes it is a prostitution of the pencil to 
draw a picture which suggests the popular conception 
of a political incident. The caricaturist ought to dwell 
in some ethereal region, with no companions but lines 
and curves, until he is driven by sheer lack of 
amusement to caricature the impressionist who put 
him there. Strange as it may seem to that critic, an 
utter indifference to the themes which Sir John 
Tenniel has handled with so much spirit and 
historical sagacity is no qualification for a judgment 
on his art. The Punch cartoons are an abstract and 


*«“ Proceedings of the American Association fc? the Advancement 
of Science,’ Vol. XLIIL (1894. 
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brief chronicle of the time; and in his capacity of 
chronicler Sir John Tenniel has fixed upon his 
generation some indelible impressions, in which 
satire, pathos, pure drollery, and a certain grave 
good sense are admirably commingled. The art, it 
may be, is not of the highest order, any more than 
the reflections and suggestions of the genial satirist 
are those of the most subtle and enduring philosophy. 
But within his limitations Tenniel has produced a 
mass of work which broadly and faithfully repre- 
sents the national character, with its native good- 
humour, its traditional prejudices, its capacity for 
grumbling, its practical shrewdness, touched now and 
then by a dignity and elevation of sentiment which 
give glimpses of higher issues amidst the chances 
and changes of party strife. 

The Bond Street collection shows us the artist 
both in his strength and his weakness. There is a 
certain convention in his symbols which we have 
borne with patience, just as we bear the classic 
long-windedness of some old and beloved authors. 
The colossal female figure that poses in these 
cartoons, with appropriate variation of aspect, as 
Britannia, Germania, Peace, War, Crime, Anarchy, 
and so forth, has become a “ property” image. The 
large market-woman, with an angry mouth and a 
short skirt, who represents the genius of France, 
is not quite modern. When Britannia treads a 
measure with a dusky beauty who personates India, 
they are both rather ungainly and heavy-footed. 
When Lord Salisbury kicks the Irish Evicted 
Tenants’ Bill downstairs, there is a lack of elasticity 
in his lordship’s aggressive limb. Stevenson said 
that a gentleman came from Thackeray’s pen by 
nature. Royal personages do not come from Sir 
John Tenniel’s pencil with the same ease. When 
the Empress of India places a coronet on the 
brow of Dizzy, the ineffable satisfaction of the 
courtier is most happily seized; but the artist 
has not permitted himself even to imagine the 
slightest human feeling on the part of the gracious 
lady who confers the honour. A picture of 
a happy and illustrious pair in bridal array suggests 
nothing except that horse exercise is disagreeable to 
both. The rather wooden divinity that hedges 
Royalty in Tenniel breaks down, however, in 
the delightful cartoon of the Powers in the 
casual ward, “waiting for relief’’ from financial 
straits, while the gay and unconscionable Turk 
exclaims, “Hullo! you've all come to it, ’ave yer! 
Why, I've been a casual for years!” A curious 
stiffness of drawing comes out in those public men 
whom the veteran artist, so to speak, has not got 
the “ hang of.” We have at times a painful suspicion 
that Sir John has mistaken Mr. Arthur Balfour for that 
excellent comedian, Mr. Herbert Waring. Inthe Ten- 
niel gallery Mr. John Morleyis a vague and wintry out- 
line, and Lord Rosebery is like an enlargement of the 
small urchin who is Punch’s favourite representative 
of the New Year. Occasionally we wonder at the 
narrowness of the view, as when Britannia seizes 
a small specimen of the English Republican, and 
pointing to the fratricidal strife of the Commune, 
demands, “ Is that what you want, you little idiot?” 
Even in 1871 it was not generally supposed in this 
land of limited monarchy that the natural sequel of a 
Republican form of government is anarchy and 
bloodshed. Our insular propensity to reproach our 
neighbours with a policy of grasping malignity 
towards small nations, as if we had always extended 
our Empire by the exercise of the Christian virtues, 
is conspicuous enough in Tenniel to account for the 
frequent exasperation of the intelligent foreigner ; 
but here the artist is not to blame for a popular 
habit of mind. 

For his best work Tenniel owes his inspiration 
chiefly to three great characters—Bismarck, Glad- 
stone, and Disraeli. The present exhibition might 
be described as an altar of Mr. Gladstone’s fame. 
Every phase of that unique personality is traced 
with an admiring observation, tempered by candour. 
The courage, the high purpose, the indifference to 





difficulties which alarm smaller men, are all here, 
side by side with the ironical contrasts to heroic and 
strenuous resolve. When the splendid figure of the 
undaunted warrior is seen leading the “ forlorn hope” 
up an almost inaccessible rock towards the battle- 
ments of the enemy, on which floats the standard of 
the House of Lords, the dubious countenance of Sir 
William Harcourt gives an exquisite piquancy to the 
scene. When the Government boat is almost enclosed 
in the frozen sea of amendments, and John Morley, 
able seaman, says, “ Look here, skipper; if we don’t 
get out of this somehow we shall be smashed!” the 
comedy is enhanced by the inflexible lines on the 
face of the dauntless old navigator at the helm. 
Even when depicted as Johnny Gilpin, or as a 
political nurse, Mr. Gladstone never loses the magical 
touch of authority which laid its spell on friend 
and foe, on panegyrist and satirist alike. It is 
present even in the grand old parrot, whose tail 
Mr. Labouchere, in the guise of one of our 
simian ancestors, is mischievously pulling. What 
the average Englishman has admired most in Mr. 
Gladstone is his terrific energy, his personification of 
the will-power of our race; and we see this feeling, 
touched with a sort of affectionate mirth, in the 
cartoon “ Taking a Breather,” when the “ Grand Old 
Miner ” remarks, as he wipes his brow—*“ Don’t know 
how I should get through with my work if I were 
tied down to eight hoursa day!” We can imagine 
that when Sir John drew his cartoon of this great 
Englishman unarming for the last time, and hanging 
up the sword of leadership, he was almost tempted 
to lay down the pencil and draw no more. 

And if our pulses are stirred by these appeals to 
the most generous instincts, how irresistible, too, 
is Tenniel’s art on its purely humorous side! How 
delicious is the fun when the monkey in the coronet 
sits on the perch of the cockatoo with his arms full 
of feathers, and the poor bedraggled bird of a Parish 
Councils Bill, after this encounter with the House of 
Lords, hops forlornly about, exclaiming, “I've had 
the doose of a time!" How delightful is the picture 
of M. Carnot in the arms of the Russian bear, and 
breathlessly announcing “ J’embrasse la Russie!” 
The artist does not always get his effects with this 
ease, simplicity, and strength; but in this collection 
the successes are brilliant, and the failures com- 
paratively few. Artists in black and white there 
are, no doubt, whose technique is superior, and 
who, when they fail, do not relapse into a certain 
primitiveness characteristic of Sir John Tenniel; 
but where is there a draughtsman with such a 
combination of qualities, with such humour and 
urbanity, such appreciation of the finer aspects of 
national life, such capacity to speak to the world 
on occasion with a noble eloquence? The pencil of 
Tenniel has been put to no ignoble uses, and his 
contemporaries have often been indebted to him for 
a stimulus to serious thought, as well as for honest 
laughter. Those who come after will learn from 
the pages his genius has illuminated much about the 
Victorian era which will serve as a wholesome and 
stirring example. 











INFLUENZA AND THE WATER FAMINE, 





T is the idle and the ignorant who are most prone 
to neglect their own business for that of other 
people. Doctors have been too busy of late in pur- 
suing their own humane labours to have any time 
left for scolding; otherwise, we should surely have 
heard more of the sins of the Water Companies in 
relation to epidemic Influenza. It is true that Shallow 
is a born dogmatist, and that knowledge tends to 
caution. It is especially necessary to bear the warn- 
ing in mind in relation to this most Protean plague, 
which seems to be constantly changing its form and 
developing new and unexpected phases. Yet a 
many-sided and scholarly learning may occasionally 
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miss an opportunity, through a patient and reverent 
desire to sift all the multitudinous evidence before 
venturing a judgment; while rashness may perhaps 
be pardoned for once, if, impertinently taking pre- 
cedence of the angels, it braves ridicule, in the effort 
to lessen future suffering for the thousands of a 
great city. 

Clean-minded people are not afraid of touching 
unsavoury subjects, if by so doing they can help to 
get rid of the filth ; and in preaching sanitation it is 
necessary to speak plainly. We are not prepared to 
say—nor should we desire even vaguely to suggest—— 
that the ultimate cause of epidemic disease is to be 
found in bad sanitary conditions. Such an assertion 
would be easily refuted by our recent escape from 
cholera, at a time when the rest of Europe was 
ravaged—an escape which involves lasting honour 
to our doctors and our sanitary department. There 
would, moreover, be overwhelming professional judg- 
ment against such a view. But we do say—and we 
have medical authority for so saying—that anything 
which lowers the conditions of health and lessens 
the resisting power of the community, is a source of 
peril in the presence of an epidemic ; and we cannot 
but add that it was, to say the least of it, an un- 
fortunate coincidence that, at the very time when 
we were in danger of a recrudescence of Influenza in 
London, there should have been no sufficient and 
continuous flow of water to flush the network of 
sewers and soil-pipes which connect almost all the 
houses of this vact and complicated city ; and that, 
too, at a moment when, after the drains had been 
blocked with ice for weeks, a gradual thaw set 
free the sewage, precisely while the change of 
temperature made any impurity in the air especially 
undesirable. 

Influenza sometimes simulates typhoid so closely 
that there have been cases in which, in the initial 
stages, doctors were at variance as to which name 
should be given to the disease from which the 
patient was suffering. This is in itself a suggestive 
fact, and, although, in the last-published official report, 
namely, that on the epidemics of 1889-92, Dr. Parsons 
states that his later experience has not given any 
“additional reasons” for the suggestion which we 
are about to quote, it cannot be forgotten that, in 
his earlier report on the epidemic of 1889-90, he had 
written as he himself reminds us, of “ the possibility 
that the contagium of Influenza once imported into 
a locality might multiply outside the human body in 
some appropriate medium, such as, perhaps, damp 
ground, or air contaminated with organic exhala- 
tions” (the italics in both quotations are ours). 

In confronting the fact that the highest death- 
rate from Influenza has repeatedly occurred in 
suburbs occupied by the rich and careful, and where 
the sanitation is supposed to be better than in those 
neighbourhoods which escaped more lightly, the 
Government reports do not fail to notice that 
this may be accounted for in a twofold way. The 
very poor “do not consult a medical man until the 
early and distinctive stages of Influenza have passed, 
and bronchitis or pneumonia has resulted. If 
death occurs, it is thus certified as due to the latter 
cause.” Moreover, in the wealthier suburbs there are 
more inhabitants of the age especially susceptible to 
Influenza, and the population are more given to 
attending the crowded and overheated assemblies 
that are specially conducive to infection, the cumu- 
lative evidence of the reports having seemed indis- 
putably to prove that Influenza is a “highly 
infectious disease.” We have ourselves a theory 
that the use of the telephone is a special means of 
spreading the epidemic, and that this may be one 
reason for the persistent way in which Influenza 
seems to attack our public men. We have not yet 
seen it noted anywhere, but our belief was 
strengthened by the following sentence in Dr. Klein's 
report: “ Dr. Ashburton Thompson strongly affirms, 
and we think justifiably, the infectious character of 
the secretions of the mouth in this disease.” But 
this, and the fact that Influenza is undoubtedly 





communicable from person to person, are points 
altogether subsidiary to our main contention, and 
had better be dealt with in a separate article. We 
merely wish to indicate that the apparently higher 
death-rate from Influenza among wealthy people, 
which has at times attracted notice, does not con- 
tradict our point of view. It is our belief, on the 
contrary, that any “fouling of the air,” which, 
indeed, has been given as the very definition of 
miasma, is, in an epidemic of Influenza, a special 
source of danger, and we would refer those inter- 
ested to p. 41 of the last published Government 
report, where sewer emanations are cursorily 
mentioned. 

We must leave it to those better qualified to 
judge, to consider how far the very diverse kinds of 
weather which have accompanied the various re- 
crudescences of Influenza in different parts of the 
country, may find their common characteristic in 
their abnormal disturbance of sanitary conditions, 
whether it be by a scanty supply of water occasioned 
by prolonged hot weather or prolonged frost, or by a 
sudden generation of sewer gas after the commotion 
occasioned by heavy rains. It is for more competent 
authorities also to measure the precise degree of 
guilt which lies at the door of the Water Companies 
in the matter of flushing the drains during the 
present epidemic: a very substantial charge lies 
against them in any case; for they made impossible 
to many that fine and superb cleanliness which is 
“something more than the absence of its contrary,” 
and which seems to be a real check upon the 
multiplication of infection in this mysterious and 
paradoxical disease. In the absence of any other 
prophylaxis, we may at least make the most of 
abundant fresh air and clean water, which are indic- 
ated by certain details in the Government Reports as 
of great service against the rapid spread of Influenza, 
even where complete isolation is out of the 
question. But to many thousands of Londoners 
there would of late have been a cruel irony 
in the latter part of this advice. And since, 
in the reports of previous epidemics, there are 
cases on record in which it is hardly possible to avoid 
the conclusion that infection may sometimes be 
traced to the work passing through laundries, it is 
of melancholy importance to be reminded that during 
the late water-famine many of the very poor had 
not even enough water for the washing of clothes. 
We are aware that much of the recent difficulty 
probably arose from the freezing of the mains—a 
misfortune for which the Water Companies have 
great excuse, since the mains were laid at a time 
when all the conditions of traffic were different, and, 
apart from the use of salt in clearing the tram-lines, 
it is possible that they might have escaped, even 
during such an exceptional frost as the one we have 
just experienced. But, after Dr. Sowerby’s letter, 
it must be admitted that our climatic conditions 
allow of a preventive in view of future contingencies, 
if the companies are now prepared to lay the mains 
deeper ; and we do maintain, and that most strongly, 
that in the work of reconstruction no expense should 
be spared, and that London should have always, and 
at all hours, a lavish and uninterrupted supply of 
that cleansing and vitalising element which is so 
necessary to the highest and most delicate type of 
health and of goodness, the very symbol of all that 
is best and purest in the invigorating and redeeming 
forces of which our great cities stand in need. 








THE DRAMA, 


“THe THEATRICAL ‘WorRLD’ oF 1894.” 


N reprinting his World criticisms, year by year, 
with the addition of copious dates, indexes, full 
casts, and other particulars of record, Mr. William 
Archer contrives a double debt to pay. He is not 
only giving pleasure, but imparting knowledge. Of 
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the pleasurable element in his critical work it is 
unnecessary for me to speak; I was rash enough to 
try and appreciate that, and to seek some of the 
causes for it, when the first of his dramatic year- 
books—that for 1893—made its appearance. To 
that side of the matter I do not propose to return, 
if only because I feel that, whatever I might say, I 
should fail to do justice to the subject. A man’s 
critical temperament, his attitude towards the art 
he criticises, his methods, his policy, his likes and 
dislikes, are as much a part of himself as the colour 
of his hair and the length of his stride. So that 
there is something almost indecent in any attempt 
of one critic (if “critic” be too presumptuous a 
word, read “reviewer of plays”) to measure the 
work of another; it really implies a personal com- 
parison. Leaving, then, Mr. Archer’s merits as 
a critic to take care of themselves, let me turn 
to the practical aspect of his book. The series 
of which it forms the second volume ought in 
time to be an invaluable contribution to stage 
history. ‘“ We are apt,’ says Mr. Archer him- 
self, speaking of the difficulty of ascertaining the 
exact state of the stage in T. W. Robertson's day, 
“to talk very much in the dark about the theatrical 
history of the past half-century or so, for the 
necessary documents, if procurable at all, are almost 
unreadable and quite unrememberable.” The next 
generation will be in no such darkness about the 
English drama of the’nineties. It will have, cut and 
dried, an exact record of the plays produced, the 
players who acted in them, the dates of their 
theatrical birth and death. It will have noted for it 
the successive stages, the points of inflexion, in the 
artistic development of Mr. Pinero, say, or of Mr. 
Grundy ; it will see when “ musical farce” first arose 
and what became of it; it will be able to follow the 
varying fortunes of the “problem-play.” From 
this volume in particular it will learn that 1893 was 
a barren year, showing “ nothing ’’ against the names 
of Mr. Pinero, Mr. Carton, and Mr. Oscar Wilde, no 
novelty at the Lyceum, nothing new of Ibsen's. 

And it will be able, if it chooses, to study the 
curious subject of theatrical advertisement in 1893. 
Here is a conversation overheard by Mr. Archer. 
“ A—‘T'm afraid you made a terrible failure with So- 
and-so’s piece?’ B (sadly)—‘ Yes, that was an 
awful frost; we lost £2,000 by it. A—‘ And what 
about the play that followed it—Blank’s, you know ?’ 
B (with cheerful conviction)—‘ Oh, that was a “ great 
success” and had quite a run; we lost £4,000 by 
that!’” What Mr. Archer calls “ brainless farce” 
appears to give the greatest scope for the romantic 
imagination of the advertiser. Thus :— The China- 
man was produced September 13th. On September 
21st and 22nd, the following advertisement appeared : 
‘Owing to the immense success of The Chinaman, 
the management will run it till further notice.’ 
‘Further notice’ was given on October 2nd : ‘ Owing 
to previous arrangements, Last Night, Thursday 
next, at this theatre of The Chinaman. Due notice 
will be given of transfer.’ October 4th was the last 
night, and the world still awaits the ‘notice of 
transfer.’ Similarly Uncle's Ghost, produced at the 
Opera Comique, January 7th, was advertised as a 
‘great success’ on January 20th, and a ‘brilliant 
success, on January 23rd. On February 3rd it 
ceased to be ‘a brilliant success,’ but still offered 
‘two hours’ hearty fun!’ On February 12th it was 
still advertised, but on the following day the Opera 
Comique was ‘to let on low terms.’” Against this 
trick of mendacious advertisement, however, has to 
be set a sign of grace in the more reputable 
managers which Mr. Archer does not mention. 
This is the growing practice of advertising the with- 
drawal of a play, as “ having failed to attract.” 

On the whole, what with the acknowledged 
failures and the disasters described as “great 
successes,” it seems probable that during the past 
year theatrical management has only in rare in- 
stances proved a lucrative employment. Some of 
the economic reasons for this are discussed in a 








preface contributed to Mr. Archer’s book by Mr, 
Bernard Shaw, who points out that the minimum 
expense of running a play being about £400 a week, 
few forms of gambling are so hazardous as theatrical 
speculation. A London manager has to see some prob- 
ability of from 50,000 to 75,000 people paying him on 
an average five shillings apiece within three months, 
or he is a fool to venture. And yet “ the cheaper 
parts of the London theatre are below the standard 
of comfort now expected by third-class travellers on 
our northern railway lines.” This comparison strikes 
one as peculiarly apt and suggestive, for it points to 
the need for the same theatrical policy as that which 
our great railway lines are gradually adopting, the 
policy of catering for the “third-class passenger,” 
out of whom the profits are made. Theatrical prices 
will certainly have to come down, and, along with 
them, the excessive salaries paid to leading actors, as 
well as (a point which Mr. Shaw has overlooked, but 
& very important point, as any lessee will tell him) 
the extravagant rents demanded for theatrical 
property. In short, the present system of “ fancy 
prices” all round will have to go before theatrical 
enterprise can “ settle down from a feverish specula- 
tion into a steady industry.” A. B. W. 








QUESTIONS. 





[° hurt; it would hurt to the end, I knew. 
Yet mine eyes were sick for the sight of you. 


Was it most of joy or pain to meet? 
Sweet was bitter, and bitter sweet. 


Why should my path cross yours? No blame 
Was ours—and we suffer all the same. 


Why should a blind Fate—was it ?—move 
Each towards each, if we must not love ? 


But if That had been which may not be, 
How had it fared with me and thee? 


What is the use of asking ?—Close 
The book, and leave it .. . . God only knows! 











W. 
A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 
CHAUCcER.—III.* 
HY is Chaucer so easy to read? At a first 


glance a page of the “Canterbury Tales” 
appears more formidable than a page of the “ Faérie 
Queene.” As a matter of fact, it is less formidable; 
or, if this be denied, everyone will admit that twenty 
pages of the “ Canterbury Tales” are less formidable 
than twenty pages of the “ Faérie Queene.” I might 
bring several recent editors and critics to testify that, 
after the first shock of the archaic spelling and the 
final “e,” an intelligent public will soon come to 
terms with Chaucer; but the unconscious testimony 
of the intelligent public itself is more convincing. 
Chaucer is read year after year by a large number 
of men and women. Spenser, in many respects a 
greater poet, is also read; but by far fewer. No- 
body, I imagine, will deny this. But what is the 
reason of it ? 

The first and chief reason is this—forms of 
language change, but the great art of narrative 
appeals eternally to men, and its rules rest on 
principles older than Homer. And whatever else 

*1. “The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer.” Edited by the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, LL.D., etc. Vols. IV., V., and VI. Oxford : 
At the Clarendon Press, 

2. “Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.” Edited by Alfred W. Pollard, 
Two Vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 

3. “The Student’s Chaucer.” Edited by the Rev. Walter W. 


Skeat.. One Vol. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
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may be said of Chaucer, he is a superb narrator. 
To borrow a phrase from another venerable art, he 
is always “on the ball.” He pursues the story—the 
story, and again the story. Mr. Ward once put this 
admirably— 

“The vivacity and joyousness of Chaucer's poetic tempera- 
ment .... make him amusingly impatient of epical lengths, 
abrupt in his transitions, and anxious, with an anxiety usually 
manifested by readers rather than by writers, to come to the 
point, ‘to the great effect,’ as he is wont to call it. ‘ Men,’ he 
says, ‘may overlade a ship or barge, and therefore I will skip 
at once to the effect, and let all the rest slip.” And he uncon- 
sciously suggests a striking difference between himself and the 
great Elizabethan epic poet who owes so much to him, when he 
declines to make as long a tale of the chaff or of the straw as of 
the corn, and to describe all the details of a marriage-feast 
servatim: 

‘The fruit ef every tale is for to say: 
They eat and drink, and dance and sing and play.’ 


This may be the fruit; but epic poets, from Homer downward, 
have been generally in the habit of not neglecting the foliage 
Spenser in particular has that impartial copiousness which we 
think it our duty to admire in the Ionie epos, but which, if trath 
were told, has prevented generations of Englishmen from 
acquiring an intimate personal acquaintance with the ‘ Fairy 
Queen.” With Chaucer the danger certainly rather lay in the 
opposite direction.” 


Now, if we are once interested in a story, small 
difficulties of speech or spelling will not readily 
daunt us in the time-honoured pursuit of “what 
happens next”—certainly not if we know enough 
of our author to feel sure he will come to the 
point and tell us what happens next with the least 
possible palaver. We have a definite want and a 
certainty of being satisfied promptly. But with 
Spenser this satisfaction may, and almost certainly 
will, be delayed over many pages: and though in 
the meanwhile a thousand casual beauties may 
appeal to us, the main thread of our attention is 
sensibly relaxed. Chaucer is the minister and Spenser 
the master: and the difference between pursuing 
what we want and pursuing we know not what 
must affect the ardour of the chase. Even if we 
take the future on trust, and follow Spenser to the 
end, we cannot look back on a book of the “ Faérie 
Queene” as on part of a good story: for it is 
admittedly an unsatisfying and ill-constructed story. 
But my point is that an ordinary reader resents 
being asked to take the future on trust while the 
author luxuriates in carnal beauties of speech upon 
every mortal subject but the one in hand. The first 
principle of good narrative is to stick to the subject ; 
the second, to carry the audience along in a series 
of small surprises—satisfying expectation and going 
just a little beyond. If it were necessary to read 
fifty pages before enjoying Chaucer, though the sum 
of eventual enjoyment were as great as it now is, 
Chaucer would never be read. We master small 
difficulties line by line because our recompense comes 
line by line. 


Moreover, it is as certain as can be that we read 
Chaucer to-day more easily than our fathers read 
him one hundred, two hundred, three hundred years 
ago. And I make haste to add that the credit of 
this does not belong to the philologists. 


The Elizabethans, from Spenser onward, found 
Chaucer distressingly archaic. When Sir Francis 
Kynaston, femp. Charles L, translated “Troilus and 
Cressid,’ Cartwright congratulated him that he had 
at length made it possible to read Chaucer without 
a dictionary. And from Dryden's time to Words- 
worth’s he was an “uncouthe unkiste” barbarian, 
full of wit, but only tolerable in polite paraphrase. 
Chaucer himself seems to have foreboded this, to- 
wards the close of his “ Troilus and Criseyde,” when 
he addresses his “ litel book "— 


“And for there is so great diversitee 
In English, and in wryting of our tonge, 
So preye I God that noon miswryte thee, 
As thee mismetre for defaute of tonge. 
And red wher-so thou be, or elles songe, 
That thou be understoude I God beseche! a 





And therewith, as though on purpose to defeat his 
own fears, he proceeded to turn three stanzas 
of Boceaccio into English that tastes almost as 
freshly after five hundred years as on the day it 
was written. He is speaking of Hector’s death :— 
* And whan that he was slayn in this manere, 

His lighte goost ful blisfully it went 

Up to the holownesse of the seventh spere 

In convers leting every element ; 

And ther he saugh, with ful avysement, 

The erratik starres, herkening armonye 

With sownrs ful of hevenish melodye. 


- 


And down from thennes faste he gan aryse 
This litel spot of erthe, that with the see 
Embraced is, and fully gan despyse 

This wreeched world, and held al vanitee 

To respeet of the pleyn felicitee 

That is in hevene above; and at the laste, 
Ther he was slayn, his loking down he caste ; 


- 


‘And in himeelf he longh right at the wo 
Of hem that wepten for his death so faste ; 
And dampned al our werk that folweth so 
The blinde lust, the which that may not laste, 
And sholden al our harte on hevene caste. 
And forth he wente, shortly for to telle, 
Ther as Mercurie sorted him to dwelle ... 


Who have prepared our ears to admit this 
passage, and many as fine? Not the editors, who 
point out very properly that it is a close translation 
from Boccaccio’s “ Teseide,” xi. 1-3. The information 
is valuable, as far as it goes; but what it fails to 
explain is just the marvel of the passage—viz. the 
abiding “ Englishness ” of it, the native ring of it in 
our ears after five centuries of linguistic and 
metrical development. To whom, besides Chaucer 
himself, do we owe this? For while Chaucer has 
remained substantially the same, apparently we 
have an aptitude that our grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers had not. The answer, in my 
opinion, is: We owe it to our nineteenth-century 
poets, and particularly to Tennyson, Swinburne, 
and William Morris. Years ago Mr. R. H. Horne 
said most acutely that the principle of Chaucer's 
rhythm is “inseparable from a full and fair ex- 
ercise of the genius of our language in versification.” 
This “full and fair exercise” became a despised, 
almost a lost, tradition after Chaucer's death. The 
rhythms of Skelton, of Surrey, and Wyatt, were 
produced on alien and narrower lines. Revived by 
Shakespeare and the later Elizabethans, it fell into 
contempt again until Cowper once more began to 
claim freedom for English rhythm, and after him 
Coleridge. But never has its full liberty been so 
triumphantly asserted as by the three poets I have 
named above. Two of them are still alive: and if 
we are at home as we read Chaucer, it is because 
Swinburne and Morris bave prepared us for him: 
because each successive poem of theirs instructs us 
further in the liberty which Chaucer divined as the 
only true way. 

A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


— roo 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

SoctaL EnGLtanp. By Various Writers. Edited by H. D. 
Traill, D.C.L. Vol. II. From the Accession of Henry 
VIII. to the Death of Elizabeth. London: Cassell & 
Company. 


HE third volume of this important work deserves 

at least as warm a welcome as its predecessors. 

It is clear that with the progress of the undertaking 
the great difliculties inherent in co-operative book- 
making have been realised both by the editor and 
his writers, with the gratifying result that each 
volume as it appears hangs together better than 
its predecessors, and forms more of an artistic unity. 
Thus, while in the early volumes there were some 
conspicuous evidences of inequality in the work 
turned out, in this third volume the leading notes 
are harmony and unity. There are still, of course, 
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differences of merit between the different con- 
tributors. There is, perhaps, no article in this 
volume so strikingly good as some of Professor 
Maitland’s contributions to earlier parts of the 
book. But there is not a single article now that 
can be called bad. Rather weak are, doubtless, the 
anonymous articles on Manners and Costume on 
pp. 153-166, and Social Life on pp. 261-274. It is 
a pity that the editor passed the careless state- 
ments on pp. 261-262, which suggest that there was 
no great measure of confiscation of Church property 
between the Act of 1536, abolishing the smaller 
monasteries, and the grant to Edward VI. of 
chantries, fraternities, and guilds. As to the rest, 
we may still take exception to the jaunty style and 
strenuous enunciation of the commonplace which 
sometimes mark the articles of Mr. Fletcher, or to 
the rather too crabbed and concentrated form of 
the elaborate articles of Mr. Beazley, who might 
have made more picturesque the history of Eliza- 
bethan discovery, and have kept modern terms 
like “ High Church”—and, to our thinking, 
modern ideas as well—out of his generally useful eccle- 
siastical articles. Mr. Reginald Hughes is thin and 
inadequate on Elizabethan architecture, and Mr. 
Rockstro brief but enthusiastic on the virtues of 
Tudor music. Mr. Oman's military contributions 
are still noteworthy, though not quite so clear as 
were those which he wrote with regard to medieval 
warfare. Dr. Creighton still interests us by his 
careful and scholarly articles on public health, 
though perhaps in a very popular book he might 
be a little less direct in some of his statements. 
We note with special interest just now that Dr. 
Creighton sees in cne cles: of sixteenth-century 
epidemics something very hke our modern scourge 
the influenza. The economic articles are good, but 
it is a pity that our rising economic historians 
do not always realise that their own passion for 
statistics cannot be reasonably expected to be shared 
by the general public. Some very notable new con- 
tributors appear in this volume. Among the eccle- 
siastical articles the Anglicanism of Mr. Beazley and 
Mr. Hutton is tempered by scholarly articles by 
Father Gasquet, the Benedictine, on the suppression 
of the monasteries, and by Dr. Brown, the learned 
Baptist minister, of Bedford, who writes sympa- 
thetically of the early “ Separatists.” Miss Mary 
Bateson has put together some very interesting 
articles on Elizabethan Social Life and Manners and 
Customs. Mr. R. E. Prothero writes well upon 
Elizabethan agriculture. And no new contributor 
deserves a warmer welcome than Mr. Saintsbury, 
who has written with his accustomed skill and know- 
ledge nearly all the literary articles in the volume, 
besides an attractive sketch of Elizabethan society. 
And for Tudor England no other side of the national 
life can ever equal the literary side in importance. 
But it is unnecessary to single out many articles for 
exceptional praise or blame. What strikes one most 
is the generally high standard attained by the con- 
tributors and the curious uniformity of a large 
proportion of the work. 

The editing of the earlier volumes was perhaps 
rather too passive. It is but fair to give the editor 
some credit for the greater amount of uniformity 
now secured. The rareness of bad blunders is as 
conspicuous as the absence of bad articles. The 
slips we have noted are quite trifling. Mr. Smith 
is not very precise in stating the object of the Holy 
League, and his remarks on p. 18 on the “doctrine 
of premunire" would have been clearer had he 
reminded us that there was a positive law on the 
subject. Mr. Beazley exceeds the limits of vague- 
ness when he airily refers us to the Cotton MSS. at 
large for information, as it appears, as to Wolsey’s 
commercial policy. And in a later article Mr. 
Beazley ought not to say, with Dr. Prothero’s Eliza- 
bethan documents accessible to him, that in the year 
1583 the Ecclesiastical Commission was “ put upon a 
permanent footing with fuller powers than before” 
(p. 434). Some of the bibliographies might also with 








advantage have been expanded. But when such 
slips as these are the worst things that strike the 
reviewer, editors and contributors have every reason 
to congratulate themselves upon their accuracy. 

Another sign of increased editorial vigilance is 
the comparative infrequeney of those repetitions, 
which, though always likely to occur in a book 
arranged like this, cannot but irritate the reader 
and distract his attention. Such redundancies are 
still not altogether absent. On p. 75 Mr. Oman, on 
p. 80 Mr. Clowes, and p. 155 the anonymous writer 
on manners, all deal with guns and artillery, and in 
the third case, very unnecessarily. On p. 164 the 
latter writer devotes a page to music, giving special 
attention to Henry VIIIL.’s musical gifts, despite the 
fact that Mr. Rockstro had already dealt with the 
same points on pp. 112-114. Again, Mr. Clowes 
treats shortly, but unnecessarily, of Chancellor's ex- 
pedition, which is dealt with more at length by Mr. 
Beazley a few pages later. And, finally, Dr. Hughes 
and Mr. Symes overlap a little in writing on the 
Elizabethan coinage. But none of these cases of 
overlapping are bad ones, and in no way is the 
progress of the book better marked than by the 
comparative freedom of this volume from defects 
of this sort. 

Our chief complaints against the volume are 
comparatively gentle ones. We think the articles 
are still too much broken up. There was absolutely 
no need why, for example, Mr. Smith, who begins 
the volume very well with a summary of the early 
part of Henry VIII.’s reign, should have given place 
after less than six pages to Mr. Hassall, who more or 
less has to touch upon the same ground. And if Mr. 
Whittaker has no more to say on “ Natural Science 
in England” than in his very brief contributions, 
it would have been better to omit them altogether. 
Another criticism we must make on this volume has 
reference to its omissions. Save for Mr. Hassall’s care- 
ful article on the Constitution under Henry VIII.,Con- 
stitutional history is almost altogether lost sight of. 
Local government under the Tudors is not, so far as 
we can find, so much as mentioned. Wales does not 
appear either in the book or in the index. And yet 
how important are the incorporation of England 
and Wales under Henry VIII. and the consequent 
Welsh national revival under Elizabeth. And the 
conquest of Ireland, though treated of, is hardly 
brought out in sufficient detail; while Dr. Colville 
would have been better advised if, instead of starting 
the history of Scotland from the early middle ages, 
he had dealt more minutely with the Scotland of 
the sixteenth century. Neither “Jesuits” nor the 
*“Counter-Reformation” appear in the index, and 
we fear the reason is that inadequate attention has 
been paid to the general European movements of 
the time in which England was only taking its share. 
And it is strange that the English language, whose 
earlier history has been so carefully traced in previous 
volumes, should not be deemed worthy of further 
notice when it had become the instrument used by 
Shakespeare and Spenser, Hooker and Bacon. We 
will conclude our complaints with regretting that in 
the table of contents the names of the writers of the 
different sub-sections are not given. And we will 
express a strong wish that in some way a volume of 
suitable illustrations may be published to vivify and 
illuminate the great masses of fact here for the first 
time made easily accessible to the general reader. 

In a book like this it is easy to notice deficiencies, 
but we do not wish, because so much of our space 
has been taken up with criticisms of detail, to lose 
sight of the remarkable merits of this well-conceived 
undertaking. “Social England” improves with every 
volume. It is emphatically a book that everyone 
ought to buy. Few scholars will read it without 
adding largely to their stock of knowledge; and 
there are no intelligent readers, interested in the 
past and present of their country, but with neither 
leisure nor desire for special study, who will not find 
in its pages an able, true, and attractive presentation 
of the whole past record of their country’s history. 
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DEAN BOYLE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DEAN Borie. London: Edward Arnold 


WE are becoming gouwrmefs in Reminiscences— 
judges of flavour, critics of condition. These 
Recollections of the Dean of Salisbury have been 
pronounced lacking in pungency—deficient in after- 
taste. There is too much of the milk of human 
kindness about the Dean; he speaks well of all 
mankind, even of dissenting ministers in the same 
town. These are Christian qualities, tending to 
make us like the man better than his book. For our 
part, we do not quarrel with the Dean of Salisbury 
for not reminding us of the Dean of St. Patrick's or 
of a late Rector of Lincoln College. Good nature has 
its place even in a volume of Recollections. Some 
men are born critics of their fellows. To them 
causticity must be allowed. An amiable Greville, a 
Mark Pattison easily pleased, would lose all their 
savour. But surely we may be glad that there 
are others in our midst who, after looking back, 
are able, with Dr. Boyle, to declare that their lines 
have fallen in pleasant places, and that all the days 
of their lives have been spent in the society of great, 
wise, and good men. 

The Dean of Salisbury belongs to this latter class 
of good fellows. He seems always content with the 
society in which he found himself. In his boyish 
days at Edinburgh, at the Charterhouse, at Exeter 
College, at Kidderminster, at Birmingham, wherever 
he was, Dr. Boyle found himself surrounded by most 
excellent people who (so he says) kindly tolerated 
him and even admitted him to their friendship. 
There is not a disagreeable person mentioned in the 
whole book; or if there is, no hint of his quality is 
given. No breath of theological rancour so much as 
ruffles the waves— Newman, Maurice, George Dawson 
of Birmingham, all receive their meed of praise. 
Reversing the well-known story about Lord North 
and his ill-conditioned servant, one may well say, on 
laying down the Dean's Recollections, ‘* What would 
I not give for that fellow’s temper?” The only 
literary drawbacks to a book written in so excellent 
a spirit are two—first, it supplies no material for 
real estimates of the persons whose characters are 
sketched ; and, secondly, the stories and scraps of 
conversation, of which the book is full, naturally 
enough hardly maintain the reputation of greatness 
or goodness so kindly bestowed by the Dean upon 
most of his dramatis persone. Some of the sayings 
of Dean Boyle’s heroes remind one not a little of “In 
the name of the prophet, ‘ Figs’ ’’—the solemn invo- 
cation being by the Dean, and the simple announce- 
ment of wares by his distinguished friend. 

The Dean of Salisbury was lucky both in his 
parentage and his native city—to be the son of the 
Lord Justice-General of Scotland, and to spend your 
early days in Edinburgh, are in themselves the rudi- 
ments of a liberal education. The Dean's father was, 
as became one filling his high office, a Presbyterian, 
and, though the son thought fit to abandon that par- 
ticular path to heaven, he saw enough of the best 
side of the religion dominant in Scotland to make 
him tolerant for the rest of his days. The narrow- 
mindedness of the ordinary village-bred Anglican is 
one of his greatest disadvantages; he never can 
be got to realise how many millions of his fellow- 
countrymen take no sort of interest in his eccle- 
siastical proceedings. As one of his privileges of 
birth, the Dean remembers seeing Sir Walter Scott 
sitting in the Lord Justice-General’s study “in an 
armchair, an old man, with a stick between his legs.” 


“ The year of Sir Walter’s death was a memorable one in my 
boyish life. My father had to go to Perth on circuit, and I went 
with him, with my mother and two sisters, by the Queen’s Ferry, 
to my uncle’s home in Perthshire. When the heavy carriage 
and four drew up at the door of Methven Castle, my uncle was 
standing at the entrance with a gentleman by his side. When 
~ father saw this gentleman, he clasped his hand and said, 
* What news, Skene, have you of Walter?’ A mournful shake 


of the head showed there was no good news to tell. This was 


only a few weeks before Sir Walter's death, when a great gloom 
and darkness seemed to cover all Scotland.” 









Stories about Scott are always fascinating. The 
Dean tells one of how the dying man, dozing in his 
carriage whilst driving near Rome, overhearing the 
words uttered by one of the party on passing a way- 
side pool—* This is a wan water ’—suddenly aroused 
from his torpor, and repeated, with all his old spirit, 
the last stanza of the famous ballad, “ Kinmont 
Willie”. 
** He is either himsel a devil frae hell, 

Or else his mother’s a witch maun be, 

I wadna hae ridden that wan water 

For a’ the gowd in Christendie.” 


Of Hartley Coleridge the Dean is able to give an 
interesting account, and also to quote this opinion 
of Lockhart’s: “I am not sure that I don’t think 
Hartley’s paper on ‘Hamlet’ better than anything 
his father ever wrote.” It is impossible to quarrel 
with an opinion so negatively expressed ; nor are we 
amongst those who would ever say a word to the 
detriment of Hartley Coleridge, for whose “ Essays 
and Marginalia” we have a warm affection. 

Lockhart himself was well known to Dr. Boyle. 
There are few people we would sooner have seen 
than Scott's biographer and son-in-law—not, indeed, 
that we are disposed to attach great importance to 
his literary acumen and insight, for in these respects 
he never seems to us to be superior to his fellows ; 
but there was a melancholy greatness, a solitary dis- 
tinctiveness, about Lockhart which, added to his 
handsome face, lends him a romantic charm. He 
certainly used the language of moderation when, in 
reply to Mr. Boone’s question, “ Will Scott live?” he 
said: “I have no doubt he will suffer eclipse at times; 
but I think he has a good chance of being read by 
the next generation.” It is satisfactory to know 
that Bishop Blomfield once remarked to Dr. Boyle, 
“T think Boswell's ‘ Life of Johnson’ is the best Life 
in the language, and Lockhart’s ‘ Scott’ comes very 
near it.” Bishops get so much abuse nowadays that 
it is only fair to record any evidence of episcopal 
sanity. 

The last time Dr. Boyle saw Lockhart the future 
Dean told him he was about to take orders. Lock- 
hart, proceeds Dr. Boyle 


“ Gave me admirable advice, and said he believed that if the 
English Chureh and her sons would only remember Land’s 
words, ‘The Church of England is not Rome, and it is not a 
conventicle,’ a great future would be before her. ‘ My son-in-law 
and danghter,” he said, ‘are not the same as they were in the 
English Church. They have lost tone; they have lost character; 
and there is a sort of superstition about them—dear, excellent 
creatures as they are!—giving quantities of money away. God 
bless you, Boyle! Remember that you must never do anything 
unworthy of your father’s son,’ ” 


Remarkable words of a remarkable man. 

Of Professor Conington the Dean has many 
pleasant things to say. Conington was a great 
admirer of Miss Martineau’s “ Deerbrook.” We are 
not; and somehow, so absurd a thing is man, we 
think ill of Conington for liking “ Deerbrook.” Had 
it been “ The Peasant and the Prince,” or even “ The 
Crofton Boys,” we should have had nothing to say. 

We have here a confession to make. In almost 
all books of this kind the parts which please us most 
are those which tell of good or great men—good or 
great, we mean, by virtue of their inherent qualities, 
and known to be such by their intimate friends, but 
of whom busy rumour and the common voice has 
nothing to say. We hate the world to be presented 
to us, even in the mimicry of a book, as a place ex- 
clusively inhabited—we had almost written infested— 
by public men and notorious women. We like to hear 
of the surpassing merits of quiet country clergy, of 
secluded scholars, of unpopular authors, of village 
characters—for these it is who are the real salt of 
the earth. Just such a man appears to have been 
Mr. Bellett, one of the vicars of Bridgnorth, of 
whom the Dean writes with genuine love and 
admiration. Bellett was a man of much simplicity 
as well as learning, and once, to the infinite 
amusement of some clerical friends, was heard 


to murmur to himself, on being told that a certain 
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prelate was vexed that he had not received higher 
preferment, “What does he want? Has he not 
food and raiment?” Truly an Apostolic man. Mr. 
Bellett is made to tell an excellent story illustrative 
of our parochial system. 

“ When I first went to Bridgnorth, I found myself in the 
house of a very thoughtful man, Who told me that he owed his 
soul to two sermons preached in my church by my predecessor. 
‘I was a regular infidel,’ he said, ‘and I went, after many years, 
to St. Leonards and heard a sermon which gave me a week’s 
misery. Next Sunday I went again, and heard another. I 
began to read the Bible, and at last I found peace.’ *‘ You went 
aud told that clergyman, I hope, and encouraged him’’ * No, 
he said; ‘I never spoke to him in my life. I lived in another 
parish. 

We must now bid the Dean an affectionate 
farewell. 


THE BUDDHISM OF TIBET. 


THe BuDDHISM OF TIBET; OR, LAMAISM, WITH ITS MystTIc 
Cutts, SYMBOLISM, AND MyTHOLOGY, AND IN ITS 
ReiatTion TOINDIAN BuppuHism. By L. Austin Waddell, 
M.B., ete. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 


THE religion of primitive peoples is in general closely 
associated, not only with their domestic life, but 
with their social and political institutions, and so far 
as Buddhism is a living religious system it must be 
considered in connection with the character and 
customs of its votaries. The time for an authorita- 
tive work on Buddhism in Tibet has not yet arrived. 
That country is still very largely a closed land: even 
now few Europeans have entered it, and for half a 
century none have reached its sacred city. The 
religious institutions are jealously protected from 
intrusion. The chief merit of the work which 
Surgeon-Major Waddell has produced proceeds from 
his having made exceilent use of his opportunities, 
not merely for ascertaining the creed of Lamaism, 
but for learning the manner of life of Lamaists, 
Having made himself acquainted with the Buddhism 
of Ceylon and Burma, and with that of Sikkim, 
Bhotan, and Japan, during his residence in those 
countries, having “explored Indian Buddhism in its 
remains in the Buddhist Holy Land, and the ethno- 
logy of Tibet and its border tribes in Sikhim, Assam, 
and Upper Burma,” he “ spent several years in study- 
ing the actualities of Lamaism as explained by its 
priests at points much nearer Lhasa than any for- 
merly utilised for such a purpose.” Being thus 
equipped with information obtained at first hand, 
he has written a book, fresh and interesting in itself, 
and one which, as he frequently points out, corrects 
the misapprehensions and supplements the state- 
ments of earlier writers. The author, it is pleasant 
to observe, seems impressed with the dignity of the 
subject on which he writes. When he comments on 
the trivialities and absurdities of Tibetan super- 
stition and ritual, his tone is invariably respect- 
ful. The names and titles of modern European 
institutions and personages are freely used to de- 
scribe those of Tibet; and, though this method of 
description seems at times somewhat incongruous 
with the facts of Tibetan life, the result is not dis- 
agreeable. The Grand Lama in these pages is spoken 
of as the Pope, the religious teachers of former ages 
are saints, the triumphant sect is “the Established 
Church of the country”; while monasteries (a name 
certainly preferable to the word Lamaseries) and 
“great monastic universities,” with doctors of 
divinity, professors, provost-marshals, sacristans, and 
other officials, are described at length. The book, 
however, can scarcely be said to be written in an 
easy style. Many of its chapters are on abstruse 
subjects — metaphysical, mystical, and emblematic 
subtleties—and do not admit of easy treatment. 
Still, if the reader only perseveres, he will have his 
reward. The work becomes easier and brighter as 
the author passes from the historical and the vague 
to the actual condition of Lamaism, showing what 
manner of men the Lamas are, and what are the 
superstitions of which they and those over whom 
they rule alike stand in dread. 





It was not till about the year 640 a.D. that 
Buddhism was introduced into Tibet. By that, 
time the system of Gautama had become corrupt 
and in this condition it was superimposed, like a 
thin veneer, on the prevalent Shamanist, or devil- 
dancing, religion of the Tibetans. The person to 
whom this nominal change was due was the young 
King Sron Tsan Gampo, who had married two wives, 
one of them Chinese, the other from Nepal, both 
Buddhists. Our author, differing from earlier 
European writers, gives to the wives the credit of 
the conversion of their husband, though, as king, he 
was by no means the saintly person the Lamas re- 
present him. About a hundred years later there 
came to Tibet, on a royal invitation, the great 
Buddhist wizard, the Guru Padma Sambhava, who 
had been a resident within the great college of 
Nalanda, the Oxford of Buddhist India. This Guru 
had special skill in the use of spells for the subjuga- 
tion of the devils who tormented the Tibetans; but, 
unfortunately, though he vanquished the devils, he 
spared most of them on their going over to his side, 
and even undertook that they should be duly wor- 
shipped and fed. The existing superstitions were 
thus incorporated in the new faith, and each of the 
old demons was assigned a place in the Lamaist 
pantheon. In this form Buddhism soon became 
popular, and--apparently with little modification— 
it has retained its hold on the people to the present 
day. Even had it been thought desirable, the 
attempt to eradicate the primitive nature worship of 
a people exposed, like the inhabitants of Tibet, to 
the pitiless forces of nature would probably have 
been vain, and the Guru directed his efforts to con- 
trol what he could nct prevent. It was he who 
built at Sam Yiis the first Tibetan monastery, and 
there instituted the order of the Lamas. The word 
Lama, however, “‘ was restricted to the head of the 
monastery, and is still strictly applicable only to 
abbots and the highest monks, though, out of 
courtesy, the title is now given to almost all Lamist 
monks and priests.” K 

From this time onwards the history of the 
Tibetan “Church” is traced through primitive, 
medizxval, and modern Lamaism. The “Church” 
had the varied experience of other religious bodies : 
persecution, reformation, and triumph. It became 
divided into sects, of which the Kah-dam-pa, or the 
sect of those “bound by the commandments,” modi- 
fied in practice and ritual three and a half centuries 
later into the Ge-lug-pa, or the sect of “the virtuous 
style,” was the most important. In the year 1640 
a Mongolian prince conquered Tibet, and appointed 
as its ruler the fifth Grand Lama of this sect, at 
whose request the invasion had been undertaken.. 
Six years later the Chinese Emperor confirmed the 
sovereignty of the Grand Lama, who lost no time in 
consolidating his rule as priest-king. With a high 
hand he appropriated many monasteries of other 
sects, inventing legends, and posing as god incarnate, 
and built for himself the huge palace-temple which 
stands on the hill near Lhasa. He and his successors 
were acknowledged by the other sects as of divine 
descent, and to this day they are recognised by the 
populace as their rightful rulers. The Lamas are 
thus both Lords Spiritual and Lords Temporal over 
the Tibetans, and in both capacities they exercise 
full sway. They teach, as a common maxim, that 
“without a Lama in front there is no approach to 
God.” Lamaism has, however, as our author assures 
us, exercised a considerable civilising influence on the 
Tibetans. The precepts of Buddhism and the principle 
of retribution have not been taught in vain. Many of 
the superior Lamas, admitting the un-Buddhistic 
nature of the demon worship which is everywhere 
practised, “ breathe much of the spirit of the original 
system.” The hold which Lamaism retains over the 
people is shown by the enormous number of recruits 
who pass into the priestly ranks. The Government, 
it seems, requires that every family should present 
one of its sons to the Church, and parents frequently 
offer other children of their own accord. Thus, in: 
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Tibet it is believed that one out of every six or eight 
is a priest. The number of monasteries is said to be 
over 3,000, and some of them contain from 3,000 to 
10,000 monks. In establishments like towns in size, 
with cells ranged in rows like streets, there must be 
organisation ; and the rules, which are enforced with 
stern discipline, show that the life of the monks is 
not an easy round of self-indulgence. As priests 
they certainly profit directly by the superstitions 
of the populace ; but, being themselves of the people, 
and not members of a priestly caste, they doubtless 
share in the beliefs from which they derive their 
livelihood. 

In the monasteries there are temples constructed 
and adorned with elaborate symbolism. At the 
upper end of the nave of each is the altar, over 
which sit colossal gilt figures of the “ Three Rarest 
Ones,” the particular images varying with the sect 
to which the temple belongs. Other images are 
ranged on either side, but the more fiendish of 
them are relegated to separate buildings, which are 
veritable chambers of horrors. The places occupied 
by the different grades of officials are arranged in 
definite order from the elevated throne of the 
spiritual head of the monastery to the mat near 
the door—the place allotted to the water-man. The 
greatest of the temples is that at Lhasa, founded in 
the seventh century by the King Sron Tsan Gampo, 
whose image, with those of his two wives, is there 
preserved. 

The entire religious mechanism of Tibet is on a 
grand scale, and most elaborate. The Lamaist 
pantheon “is, perhaps, the largest in the world. It 
is peopled with a bizarre crowd of aboriginal gods 
and hydra-headed demons, who are almost jostled 
off the stage by their still more numerous Buddhist 
rivals and counterfeits.” To serve and propitiate 
these supernatural beings there are armies of priests ; 
and, for the instruction of the priests, there are 
whole libraries of sacred books. The great circle 
extends to over one hundred volumes of about one 
thousand pages each, and requires about a dozen 
yaks for its transport. As the possibility of evil 
seems infinite, so, apparently, is the number of 
charms and sacred symbols which may be employed 
to avert evil. Divining-boards, cards, bones, rosaries, 
prayer-wheels, and other machinery are in constant 
use ; while the whole system of ritual and worship 
is elaborate. Astrology and divination are prac- 
tised incessantly, and on a most extraordinary 
scale ; while sorcery and necromancy belong to the 
ordinary usages of Tibetan life. Space would fail 
us were we to attempt to describe the festivals and 
holidays, or the mystic plays and masquerades, which 
from time to time relieve the severity of the fate of 
the Lamaist devotees. 

The strange mixture of Buddhistic notions and 
Shamanist superstition and natural emotion in which 
the Tibetans live may be inferred from the rites 
which are practised in every house where one has 
recently died. A white cloth is thrown over the 
face and the soul-extracting Lama is sent for. 
When he arrives the relatives are excluded, doors 
and windows are closed, and the Lama, seated 
beside the corpse, chants the service which contains 
directions for the soul to find its way to the western 
of the mythical Buddha. He tells the spirit to quit 
the body ; and seizing with the forefinger and thumb 
a few hairs of the crown of the deceased, plucks 
them out, and opens a way for the spirit to escape. 
For the spirit the imagined danger is that it may 
quit the body without due formality, and wandering 
about be seized by some demon. When the exit has 
been prepared, the spirit is directed how to avoid 
the dangers of the road, and is then bid God speed. 
Next, the horoscope is cast by the astrologer Lama 
to ascertain who may prepare the corpse for burial, 
when and how it should be buried, and what worship 
should be paid for the good of the survivors. The 
person indicated by the horoscope ties up the body 
in a sitting position, friends assemble and are feasted, 
loitering in and around the house, doing great execu- 








tion with hand-prayer wheels, and muttering the 
Om-Mani until the expulsion of the death-demon, 
which, however, is not accomplished till after the 
removal of the body. During this feasting, the 
deceased is always offered his share, and his bowl 
is kept filled with beer and tea. Then there is more 
chanting and reading of services, the corpse is told 
that it has died, that its spirit must be gone and 
never return to trouble relatives. ‘“ Remember your 
Lama teacher; take the right path, the white one, 
Come this way.” Then the Lama, blowing his 
trumpet, beating his drum, and performing other 
symbolic actions, goes before the bearer of the 
corpse—sometimes looking back to assure the spirit 
that it is being led in the right direction. The 
friends come behind, some with refreshments, and 
the body is usually carried to the top of a hillock 
for burial or cremation. Not even then do the 
obsequies end. The death demon has to be expelled, 
and when his expulsion is achieved, still the spirit 
of the deceased has to be kept supplied with food. 
For forty-nine days (in strictness) the supplies are 
provided with much formality, and not till the 
prescribed ritual has been accomplished does the 
spirit receive its final congé. 


THE COST OF THE RENAISSANCE, 


EvpnHorion. By Vernon Lee. Third Edition. London: T, 
Fisher Unwin. 


THE new edition of Vernon Lee’s “ Euphorion” is in 
one sense a little out of time. That Renaissance of 
the Renaissance which was at its height when these 
essays were first written has died down for the 
moment, and we have passed to the “ new art” and 
“the new fiction”—from Botticelli to Degas, from 
Aucassin and Nicolette to “Keynotes” and the 
Yellow Book. Yet he, or she, who preaches Italy and 
Botticelli has only to wait. Opinion about art shifts 
from new to old, and from old to new, with unfailing 
periodicity. We talk less about Degas and more 
about Botticelli than we did a year ago; a year or 
two more and we shall, perhaps, revert to the mood 
of fifteen years ago. 

However that may be, the interval between these 
various emotions is a good time for re-reading the 
books which have been written under the influence 
of them. Vernon Lee’s “ Euphorion” is eminently 
one of these. Its opulent language, its eloquence, 
its curious and affectionate research, could only pro- 
ceed from a writer who considered the Italian 
Renaissance the most interesting and the most 
important period in the world's history. It is 
written with the zeal which comes of the conscious- 
ness of a new discovery. Nevertheless, with all 
their conspicuous merits and glowing colours, these 
essays seem just a trifle extravagant in these days. 
For, after all, when we look at it critically, the 
Italian Renaissance was only partof a generaluprising 
against mediwvalism which affected all Europe in 
different forms. In Italy it took an «sthetic form; 
elsewhere it took a religious or political form. In 
one direction it led to art and free love; in another 
to Puritanism and free institutions. We could well 
imagine a historian of the Puritan persuasion argu- 
ing that the wsthetic was the least important of 
these upheavals, despite its enormous effects upon 
art and literature. That, however, would be an 
endless argument, which we cannot pursue here. 
What seems to us the really interesting problem 
about the Italian Renaissance—interesting because 
it goes so deep into human nature—is to determine 
why the esthetic revival was in its effect so 
ruinously demoralising to Italy herself: for the 
tragedy of the movement is that it benefited the 
whole world except Italy, whom it practically 
destroyed. 

Vernon Lee is haunted by this problem through- 
out these essays ; indeed, it is the chief merit of this 
book that she is so profoundly conscious of it. “The 
men of the Renaissance,” she tells us, “ had to pay a 
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heavy price for this intellectual freedom of self- 
cognisance, which they not only enjoyed themselves 
but transmitted to the rest of the world: the price 
was the loss of all moral standard, of all fixed public 
feeling. Moral teachings, remonstrances, and judg- 
ments they rejected as part of that dogmatism from 
which they had broken loose.” Now, Vernon Lee’s 
explanation of this is that “it was a natural result 
of the evolution of the modern world.” In other 
words, they passed by reaction from the restraints 
of the Middle Ages to an attitude of indifference 
about morality, in which they committed great 
crimes with a kind of innocence. The idea of 
Cesar Borgia, Popes Sextus and Alexander, the 
Baglionis and Malatestas, as monsters of iniquity, 
exciting the loathing of their contemporaries, is a 
modern notion thrown backwards to those times—a 
reflection of the grim northern conscience. Their 
contemporaries were tolerant, and half-admiring. 
When Cesar Borgia massacred at a banquet a 
number of enemies enticed by overtures of peace, it 
was considered an audacious and not very holy 
action. Gianpaoli Baglioni might murder his kinsmen 
and commit incest with his sister, but at other times 
he was a “ grave ” and “ gracious prince.” Such were 
“the natural results of the evolution of the modern 
world.” 

Now this may be a good description, but it does 
not really seem to us an explanation. After all, the 
excesses of the artistic temperament are no specially 
modern feature. In ancient times, also, every 
markedly «esthetic period seems to have had the 
seeds of corruption in itself. We all remember 
Plato’s suspicion of the artist, and his elaborate care 
that in the ideal city there should be no excess of 
“music;” that thepoet who transgressed certain fixed 
canons should be crowned indeed and praised as a 
gifted person, but also politely escorted to the 
frontier. These portions of the “ Republic” have been 
called fantastic, but hardly any have been more 
abundantly justified in the subsequent histories of 
Rome, of Athens, and of modern Italy. The nervous, 
gifted peoples with an acute sensibility to beauty 
seem perpetually to be pursued by this Nemesis, and 
really to explain the Renaissance we must bring it 
into relation with other periods which present the 
same phenomenon. We can hardly regard it as the 
normal evolution ; there were other ways from the 
medizval to the modern besides through the slough 
of the Renaissance. To get to the heart of it, we 
really require a study of the «esthetic temperament 
as it manifests itself in those rare periods, of which 
this is one, when it seems to be unbalanced by any 
Philistine or Hebraic element in a community. We 
can imagine many worthy people putting down these 
essays with a pious ejaculation of thankfulness that 
there are still Philistines in the world, and it would 
really be very interesting to study the Renaissance 
with a view to determine “the causes and conse- 
quences of an inadequate Philistine element in a 
community.” 

If, then, there is something still to explain when 
we have talked about “the evolution of the modern 
world,” Vernon Lee’s picture of the sacrifice of the 
Italian cities which rekindled the torch and handed 
it on to the modern world is a striking literary con- 
ception, and as true as any sentimental view of 
history can be. We hold indeed that she exaggerates 
when she dwells upon the conscienceless naiveté 
of these Italian sinners: in Florence, at all events, 
the history of the Savonarola revival seems to cut 
across that theory. But the picture is none the less 
tragic, whether they broke bounds in the mere 
gaiety of their hearts, or knowingly sinned against 
the light. They were ruined themselves, and others 
reaped the fruits of their labours. And perhaps the 
particular {interest for these times in the more 
intimate studies of Renaissance literature is that we 
can discover there almost every decadent notion, 
every sophistry directed against the “ old morality,” 
everything that is called “new” at the end of this 
century. We regard these things with a mild 











interest when they are confined to little coteries: 
they are piquant—almost amusing. But here we 
may see, without any puritanical preconceptions, 
how they work out when they infect whole cities 
and are pushed to conclusions seemingly logical in 
practice. History is incurably moral when it shows 
us the results of various attempted alternatives to 
conventional morality. We are glad that this book 
has been republished; it is a very able and, in its 
way, a very brilliant book. It has a firm grasp of 
salient features, and contains innumerable small 
details and criticisms which are of great interest to 
students of art and literature. 


THE DISRAELI OF CANADA. 


Memorrs OF THE RicgHt HONOURABLE SiR JOHN ALEX- 
ANDER Macponatp, G.C.B., First Prime MINISTER 
oF THE Dominion OF CANADA. By Joseph Pope. In 
2 vols. London: Edward Arnold. 


Mr. JoseEPH Pore was private secretary to the 
Disraeli of Canada. Some years before Macdonald 
died, he said to his wife that “ Joe” was to write his 
biography: “ he knows more about me than anyone 
else.” Another private secretary, on whom a similar 
burden was thrown, came to the conclusion that 
he was better suited by nature for a life of mild 
philanthropy, and one must be thankful that Mr. 
Pope felt sufficient courage for his task. He is 
not a model biographer. The man—and John A. 
Macdonald was a man—scarcely lives in his pages. 
He tells us nothing of the vie intime which had not 
already leaked into the newspapers. But he is, so 
far as we can check him, an honest and accurate 
writer, and he has produced a very informing book, 
which no one who wishes to understand the history 
of the Canadian people can afford to neglect. 

John A. Macdonald came of that mixed Highland 
and Lowland stock which has produced so many other 
great men. His father was of pure Celtic blood, the 
son of a shopkeeper who was many times Provost of 
Dornoch. His mother, whose influence was the pre- 
dominant one in the formation of her son’s character, 
was a Shaw—one of the mixed breed of Saxon, Pict, 
and Norman who hold the Western Lowlands and 
the North-East of Ireland. John A. was born in 
Glasgow, but was brought up, educated, and appren- 
ticed to the law in Kingston, Ontario. He had the 
imagination of his father’s race, the grit of his 
mother’s, and the adaptability which comes from 
colonial training. He entered the Canadian Parlia- 
ment in 1844 at the age of twenty-nine, and the 
Cabinet in 1847 at the age of thirty-three. From 
1850 to 1867, with brief intervals, he was the leading 
power in the government of Ontario and Quebec. In 
1867 he had the chief hand in forming the Dominion 
of Canada, and for twenty years of the succeeding 
quarter of a century he was Prime Minister of the 
new Confederation. There is no parallel for such a 
career in our colonial history, for colonies use up 
their politicians quickly. We doubt whether there 
are more than three or four careers among those of 
our statesmen at home which could be said to be, 
more wonderful. For good or ill, Macdonald left his, 
mark deep on the history of the British Empire. 

We hold no brief to defend him. He was a: 
Conservative in home politics. In Canada he was, 


‘the champion of Protection, of lavish railway grants, 


of denominational education. His private life was 
not without stain. As a party leader, though he 
did not seek to enrich himself, he handled money 
he had better have left alone. Without adopting 
either Mr. Pope’s view or the view of the Canadian 
Liberals, it is clear that the system he inaugurated 
has not been sustained—perhaps could not have been 
sustained—without jobbery. As a matter of men, 
cattle, and manufactories it may, we think, be pretty 
conclusively proved that the lands which form the 
Dominion would be more populous and richer if 
Macdonald had never lived. But they might not all 
of them have been British, and almost certainly they 
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would not have been united. It required a Minister 
of imagination, a man with the power to do and 
dare and manage, to make a nation of the grumblers 
of all races who were scattered two generations ago 
among the acres of Canadian snow. 

Consider what Canada was. In the three Mari- 
time Provinces, each under’ a separate Government, 
were hardy fishermen (never the best political 
material) and the children of American Tories. In 
Lower Canada there was a nation of clerical and 
Catholic French farmers. In Upper Canada was a 
settlement in which Scotchmen and other extreme 
Protestants predominated. Both Quebec and Ontario 
were raw after unsuccessful rebellion, and were 
linked together in the most unhappy of incorporat- 
ing unions. To maintain a majority for a single 
session in that ill-assorted Parliament was in itself 
an achievement. In the great west there were a 
few trappers. Little aid could be expected from 
home. The Home Government gave a guarantee for 
the Intercolonial Railway, a regiment or two to 
Halifax, some niggard aid during the Fenian scare 
and the Red River Expedition, and sent from time 
to time a politician—an Irish landlord for choice— 
to draw his salary as Governor. There was no gold 
or diamonds in Canada to draw out home sympathies 
as in the case of South Africa and Australia. Both 
parties at home get their share of just abuse from 
Macdonald. The Conservative Government of 1867 
treated the British North America Act as if it 
was “a private Bill uniting two or three English 
parishes.” The Times is spoken of, rather absurdly, 
as “owned by a recreant colonist, Robert Lowe.” 
Lord Beaconsfield, when he tried to do Canada a 
good turn by a speech in Buckinghamshire, made 
the most amazing errors. Canada was only a 
country where an honest man could make a fair 
living by the sweat of his brow. Perhaps for that 
very reason it will be the greatest of our colonies in 
the end. There was a time when we scorned New 
England and fought for West Indian sugar islands. 
But it required faith and a hard head to foresee a 
big future for Canada when John Macdonald was a 
young man. 

We know him chiefly as an adroit manager of 
men. He was very adroit. There is something 
bewildering in his coalitions with every denomina- 
tion of opponent, in which he seemed to sacrifice 
everything and yet really gave up very little. He 
had two favourite maxims: one was Pitt's, that “the 
first, second, and third requisites of a Prime Minister 
are patience”; the other his own, that “a public 
man should have no resentments.” It is a golden 
motto for the practical politician everywhere. In 
Canada, with its constantly changing animosities, 
it was essential. There are proofs beyond number 
in this book of Sir John’s adroitness, which made a 
leading opponent say: “John A. beats the devil.” 
He stuck to his friends too. He might very probably 
have saved himself in the case of the Pacific scandal 
by throwing over Sir George Cartier, but in his 
memorandum for Lord Dufferin’s use, while setting 
out the correct facts, he expressly declares that he 
could not in public take any line which would reflect 
on an old colleague. 

But he was much more than the adroit manager. 
There are indications throughout his career of a 
clear and distinct policy: to draw all the Canadian 
people closer together under the rule of the British 
Crown. He changed on some points. He was 
only converted by the exigencies of politics to 
the peculiar system by which five parents can set 
up out of the public funds a separate denomina- 
tional school. He would have preferred to see all 
Canadians taught together. But he came to think 
that the first way to bring the people together was 
by assuaging every cause of publie religious difference. 
It was no small achievement to gain the support alike 
of the Kingston Orangemen and the French hierarchy, 
who are much farther apart than Belfast from Cork. 
On tariff questions again he seems not to have felt 
the same keenness for Protection until he needed a 





rallying cry while out of office in 1875. But he had 
the excuse of the necessity of adopting strong de- 
fensive measures to fight the new policy of the 
United States. So throughout his life it will be 
found that every apparent inconsistency can be 
explained by reference to his supreme object, the 
securing and maintenance of Canadian unity, not 
forgetting John A. Macdonald. This book is studded 
with interesting constitutional dicta as to the points 
which arose during his varied experience. 

A correspondent has already shown the light 
which the book throws on the controversy with the 
Lords. The chapter on Ireland is worthy of the 
attention of both Unionists and Home Rulers. Sir 
John was not in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule, though he concurred in what were construed 
as Home Rule resolutions in the Canadian Legislature. 
He feared that a single Legislature established in 
Dublin, however limited its powers, might lead to 
separation. But he would not have been opposed 
to setting up four or even two local Legislatures in 
Ireland. In 1871 he prepared for Lord Lisgar a 
scheme of “ Home Rule all round,” which would have 
made the members of the Imperial Parliament for 
the sections of Ireland, for Scotland, and for the 
sections of England legislate separately for their 
respective areas. In 1885 Lord Carnarvon consulted 
him on the proposed new departure in Ireland, and 
received a reply which couid only be quoted in full. 
The gist of it is that the Celtic Irishman in rural 
America, “like the French peasant, though not so 
steadily industrious as the Anglo-Saxon, is saving, 
economical, has few wants, likes to hoard his gains, 
and has a horror of taxation”—in short, can be 
trusted. Who knows but that John Macdonald 
might have settled the Irish question if he had been 
Conservative Prime Minister of England in 1885-6? 


OLD AND NEW ART CRITICISM. 


ANCIENT WRITERS ON GREEK Scutprure. Edited with 
Translation and Notes by H. Stuart Jones, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

MASTERPIECES OF GREEK ScuLpture. A series of Essays 
on the History of Art. By Adolf Furtwangler. Edited 
by Eugénie Sellers. With Nineteen Full-page Plates and 
Two Hundred Text Illustrations. London: William 
Heinemann, 


Or the two women who sued for his devotion in his 
dream, Lucian seems to have inclined to Authorship, 
fair and engaging, rather than to Sculpture, cold and 
severe. It is a commonplace that our age has con- 
firmed this choice, and it is recognised that modern 
conditions all make against the inspiration of the 
chisel. The phantasy of religious imagination has 
taken wing before Science with its criterion of 
positive fact; the instinct of imitating essentials 
apart from what is accidental has dwindled since 
the world doffed its infant frocks, and the taste of 
King Demos is set for the beauty of meretricious 
adornment. Plastic has yielded to graphic art, and 
only in its debased form of portraiture does Sculpture 
still hold up its head. Such is our modern and 
somewhat melancholy view of the art of Athenian 
Pheidias and Praxiteles. What the ancients from 
their very different standpoint wrote and thought 
is here presented to us by Mr. H. Stuart Jones, 
who allows these worthies to speak for themselves 
in their own vernacular, but adds a parallel English 
translation for the edification of the Briton with 
little Latin and less Greek. The book before us 
owes its origin to that meritorious but inadequately 
supported institution, the British School at Athens. 
Professor Percy Gardner has suggested, and student 
Jones has, in a scholarly manner, performed. The 
prime object has been to supply a collection of 
ancient authorities, arranged chronologically, for the 
use of students of Greek sculpture in the Oxford 
classical school, and a German work by Overbeck 
(Leipzig, 1868) is the basis of the present work. The 
great source for the history of Sculpture is not, 
as one might have supposed, a Greek, but the 
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elder Pliny (23—79 A.D.), who drew from the stores of 
Greeks like Pasiteles and others, although Plutarch 
(46—120 A.D.), Chrysostom, Pausanias, and Lucian 
furnish valuable information. As one reads these 
extracts, dealing largely with technical points rather 
than broad appreciation of style, the ancient as 
contrasted with the modern point of view is not 
slow in revealing itself. For instance, when Quintilian 
says in a naive way of the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias 
that its “ beauty seems to have added somewhat to 
the received religion,” he makes a statement that 
would jar in the ears of some of the boldest modern 
thinkers. In discussing the relation of art to the 
advancement of religious creeds, Mr. Ruskin can find 
little to say in favour of the operation of art. On 
the whole, Mr. Stuart Jones’s book, which is practic- 
ally a catalogue of Greek sculpture, with details of 
measurement and material, does not claim to be more 
than the rough block out of which a systematic 
history may be chiselled. A perusal of these selec- 
tions inclines us to think that the spirit of discipline 
and order, of subordination and simplicity, which 
produced the Greek masterpieces, was not favour- 
able to the psychological criticism which we demand 
to-day. Pheidias would seem to have produced 
spontaneously for others to inly appreciate. 

Herr Furtwiingler’s book has been received 
almost with acclamation by scholars of all schools, 
and Miss Sellers has consequently found the editing 
of such an important work a responsible task. 
He has, however, faced the undertaking with in- 
trepidity, and has most justifiably made two main 
alterations in the plan of the book. He has omitted 
two passages treating of archaic art, partly owing 
to their fragmentary nature, and partly because 
Herr Furtwiingler contemplates the publication of 
a series of essays upon the archaic art of Greece 
in which these his first sketches will be worked 
up and expanded. In the second place, the long 
and difficult chapter on the temples of the Akropolis 
has been printed as an appendix, in order not to 
interrupt the sequence of the artistic inquiry with 
an Essay which, though it bears closely on Pheidias, 
is mainly of historical and topographical interest. 
Miss Sellers has, further, made it his aim to dis- 
engage the author's arguments from such contro- 
versial matter as might cumber or obscure them; 
and has, for example, very wisely relegated to 
footnotes references to the numerous theories put 
forward from time to time to discredit the Pheidian 
authorship of the Parthenon sculptures, and the 
fluctuations of opinion with regard to the Kresilaian 
Diomede or the Mysonian Perseus. He has, on the 
other hand, carefully preserved all passages in 
which Professor Furtwiingler crosses swords with 
champions worthy of his steel. Of the scope of 
the work he has edited Miss Sellers may best speak 
for herself :— 


“Tt is to be hoped that this book, as it exhibits a picture, will 
also discover a process. . . . The present book is, from first to 
last, an example of the inductive method, which, although it has 
never been applied before on so extensive a scale to the art of 
Greece, is—in principle, at least—as old as Winckelmann. But 
here observation and comparison do not end in themselves; they 
rest upon a basis of history and philology, and the result is that 
we have the reproduction of a Sudegtead. not merely the re- 
cension of a catalogue.” 


None know the defects of induction better than 
those who use it most diligently and most skilfully; 
but that it is although not a final yet a fruitful 
method, these pages are ample testimony. A word 
for the format of this é¢dition de luxe. Many 
sumptuous books have a “ touch-me-not” look 
about them: the last thing one would think of 
doing would be to read them; they are approached 
ceremonially, and it is a “function” to turn their 
leaves. There is little of this repellant aureole about 
the present volume. The brown, unglazed buckram 
cover invites the reader to be on familiar terms. 
There is no need for a ruffled shirt, ribbon, and 
court rapier: you can sit down to it in dressing- 
gown and slippers. The paper, type, and illustra- 











tions are none the less admirable, and in the type 
there is one advantage over the ordinary édition de 
luxe—it is not too large, and the spacing is not 
extravagant: the broad, clear page is full of matter. 


FICTION, 
In Haste AND AT LertsurE. A Novel. By E. Lynn Linton, 
In 3 vols. London: William Heinemann. 
Vain Fortune. A Novel. By George Moore. New Edition, 
completely revised. London; Walter Scott, Limited. 
Mrs. Lynn LINTON commands the respect of her 
readers and her critics. Veteran though she be in 
the world of fiction, she shows to-day just as much 
energy and spirit as when she wrote “ Patricia Kem- 
ball.” Her English is as pure, and her sarcasm as keen, 
as in the days when she was a valued contributor to 
the old Saturday Review. Her new story, “In Haste 
and at Leisure,” is as powerful a piece of writing as 
any that we owe to her pen, and the novel-reader 
who fails to order it from the library will make a 
great mistake. It is bare justice to a lady to whose 
labours we owe so much to make this acknowledg- 
ment; but whilst we do full justice to the merits as 
a work of fiction of “In Haste and at Leisure,” we 
must not ignore its obvious defects. The authoress 
is always a woman with a mission, and she is never 
so happy as when she is employing her great powers 
as a novelist in scarifying one or other of the types 
of womanhood which are, in her opinion, objection- 
able. Itis the New Woman—The New Woman par 
excellence—who is gibbetted in “In Haste and at 
Leisure,’ and Mrs. Lynn Linton is manifestly 
delighted with her work as executioner. Now, in 
the main, we agree with this talented writer in her 
views about the New Woman; but we are compelled 
to say that we do not believe that even in the ranks 
of new womanhood a creature is to be found quite 
so brutish and inhuman as Mrs. Barrington, the 
heroine of this story. Mrs. Barrington, when a 
spoiled school-girl of inordinate vanity and preco- 
cious appetite, falls in love with a boy only a little 
older than herself. They make a runaway marriage, 
and spend a fortnight in idyllic peace, after which 
their outraged parents swoop down upon them and 
force them apart. Sherrard Barrington, the youth- 
ful husband, who was to have done such great things 
at home, is shipped off by a stern father to the Cape, 
and there left to shift for himself. Phoebe, his wife, 
returns to her mother, and in due time bears a child, 
the fruit of the ill-starred union. She very quickly 
learns not merely to dislike her husband, but to 
loathe him. In her eyes, he is the sole author of her 
ruin, and she even deplores the fact that their brief 
union was one of which the Registrar-General takes 
cognisance. If Sherrard had only refrained from 
marrying her when they ran away, she thinks she 
could have forgiven him, and could have looked back 
upon their flight together as nothing worse than a 
youthful indiscretion. This is the young lady who 
is launched upon that section of London Society 
which has its centre in the “ Excelsior” club, whilst 
she is still in the first flush of her youthful 
matronhood. The “Excelsior-ites” are men and 
women who apparently hold the most advanced 
views on the subject of the relations of the 
sexes. The latchkey is their symbol, the wedding- 
ring their detestation, their own pleasure their 
only law. The ladies of the club smoke, tipple, 
and swear. The men, we imagine, wear corsets, and 
confess their inferiority to the other sex. Mrs, 
Barrington becomes a brilliant light in this dis- 
tinguished society. The midnight hansom, tenanted 
by herself and a corset-wearing specimen of the 
opposite sex, becomes her favourite resort. Her 
child is neglected, her husband forgotten, or remem- 
bered only with scorn and contempt. She takes to 
public speaking on behalf of her oppressed sex, and 
her speeches are as extravagant and indecent as her 
conduct. Her husband, who through all these years 
has cherished the memory of his child-wife, and who 
has at last attained a position of affluence, comes 
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home, eager to take her to his arms. She receives 
him with the coarse laughter of a woman of the 
streets, and ridicules the notion that there is any 
bond between them. She even goes the length of 
turning him out of her house within an hour of his 
arrival, on the plea that her reputation would suffer 
if he were to remain. Mrs. Lynn Linton is merciless 
in her dealings with this specimen of the new woman. 
There is hardly a depth of heartless meanness to 
which she does not cause her to descend; and all the 
time her husband is a stainless Bayard, who submits 
with meekness to every outrage which the shameless 
vixen chooses to inflict upon him. We might have 
forgiven Mrs. Linton for having harrowed our feel- 
ings with this picture of a base and worthless 
woman if only she had given to the husband some 
of the natural feelings of a man, and had made him 
deal with his wife according to her deserts. But 
this is just what she fails to do, and in the last page 
of her story, to the unutterable regret of the reader, 
the prospect is afforded of a peaceful reunion be- 
tween this disgusting female and her ill-starred 
husband. A worse termination of the tale could 
hardly have been devised or desired. 

We have already reviewed in these pages Mr. 
George Moore’s novel entitled “ Vain Fortune.” But 
the work which now lies before us bearing the same 
title, is, in many respects, a new book. The plot 
remains the same, but the whole novel has been re- 
written and amplified, and is now something very 
different from the work as we originally knew it. 
We venture to think that in its new form it will be 
generally recognised as one of the most satisfactory 
and artistic works we have yet had from Mr. Moore's 
pen. In its original shape there was something 
wanting in the story, especially in the delineation of 
the character of Emily Watson, the young girl 
whose misfortunes form so prominent a feature of 
the tale. Now we are permitted to read the key 
to her strange behaviour, and we can, in consequence, 
feel a sympathy with the other characters which 
was not possible when the book appeared in its 
original form. Emily isa young girl brought up in 
a fine country house by a distant relative as his 
adopted daughter and heiress. Her guardian suddenly 
dies, after having asked her to marry him and been 
refused, and it is found that he has left his whole 
estate to a nephew whom he had formerly discarded, 
a young dramatic author named Hubert Price. The 
important part of the book is occupied with the 
relations between Hubert Price, after he inherits his 
uncle’s fortune, and Emily Watson and her paid 
companion, Mrs. Bentley. The young girl, having 
begun by hating the man by whom she had been 
supplanted, quickly forms a passionate attachment 
for him. Hubert is not at all in love with her, but 
he feels a great pity for her forlorn position, and is 
most anxious to soothe and help her in every way ; 
yet his life is made miserable by her wayward 
conduct and, above all, by her insane jealousy of her 
companion, Mrs. Bentley. She hates this lady, and 
at the same time clings to her. She adores Hubert, 
and is for ever embittering his existence by her 
childish reproaches. She is, in short, as we now 
know, a victim of hysteria, and as unpleasant to live 
with as most hysterical people are. With con- 
summate art and, at the same time, with absolute 
fidelity to Nature, Mr. Moore makes the girl's jealousy 
the very means by which the catastrophe she is for 
ever dreading is brought about. Both Hubert and 
Mrs. Bentley have repeatedly assured her that they 
are not in love with each other, and will not marry ; 
and they give these assurances with a full deter- 
mination to abide by them. But the girl's incessant 
nagging and occasional outbursts of furious passion 
drive them at last to something like despair; and in 
that despair they clutch at the last chance of putting 
an end to an unbearable situation, and are married 
hastily. Their hope is that when Emily knows that 
the worst has happened she will submit to the 
inevitable, and regain her lost peace of mind. But 
this is not what happens, for their marriage is the 

















signal for her suicide. The curtain falls upon this 
gloomy moment, husband and wife in their bridal 
chamber reproaching themselves for having caused 
Emily’s death. Despite the sombre tone of the 
book, it is one of extreme interest and suggestiveness, 
and the characters of the three principal personages 
are drawn with that delicate skill which bespeaks 
the master of his art. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 


Ix each of the three leading reviews this month 
Mr. Balfour's recent excursion into the spheres of 
theology and philosophy receives a warm welcome 
and some kindly, if occasionally rather severe, 
criticism from a distinguished habitual resident 
in those regions. Professor Huxley’s illness has 
compelled the postponement of the conclusion of his 
article in the Nineteenth Century until next month. 
But his place is taken by Dr. Martineau, whose 
article, however, is less a direct examination of 
what Mr. Balfour has said than a plea for in- 
tuitionism, natural religion, and that particular 
modification of Christianity which constitutes the 
creed of the writer. This article is extremely 
characteristic in its exhibition of the merits of 
Dr. Martineau’s style and tone, and the defects of 
his expository power. His statement of the views 
of his subject is so blended with his own criticisms 
and protests that (as in his “ Ethical Systems”’) it is 
rather difficult to separate the two without some 
previous acquaintance with the work criticised. In 
the Contemporary Review, Dr. Fairbairn, while per- 
haps he is too tender to Mr. Balfour’s account of 
“ Naturalism ”—-which is, as we pointed out when 
the book was published, in spite of the brilliancy of 
its dialectic, deplorably weak in technical know- 
ledge—shows very effectively that after Mr. Bal- 
four has undermined “reason” in the sphere 
of science, he leaves theology without adequate 
intellectual support. His “authority,” in short, 
is merely Hume’s “custom,” and his doctrine that 
belief is generated by, and justifiably referable 
to, the “psychological climate” is simply a re- 
vival of the theory of Hobbes, with an impersonal 
“authority ” substituted for the personal King whom 
Hobbes conceived of as the responsible source of the 
national creed. It is a brilliant piece of kindly but 
damaging criticism, pointing out very forcibly the 
weakness of Mr. Balfour in the work of reconstruc- 
tion, and indicating some, though by no means all, 
of the notable lacunae in his knowledge. Professor 
Wallace, in the Fortnightly, gently animadverts on 
Mr. Balfour's unfamiliarity with present-day philo- 
sophy—especially with that transcendental idealism 
which he has relegated to small type, and which in 
some of its very latest developments has so com- 
pletely returned to earth that it hardly seems like 
philosophy at all. He passes very lightly over Mr. 
Balfour's account of Naturalism—noting, however, 
that both it and the Rationalism which preceded it 
were in their origin only protests against the one- 
sided views which were current when they originated 
—and politely criticises Mr. Balfour's conception of 
the attitude of the philosopher to the Universe, 
from the standpoint of that later Scoto-Oxonian 
Hegelianism of which he is one of the most dis- 
tinguished champions. Both Dr. Fairbairn and 
Professor Wallace, in short, say to Mr. Balfour, very 
politely : “ You are extremely brilliant; it is a hope- 
ful sign for the world that you, a statesman, take 
such an intelligent interest in these matters; but, 
after all, you are only an amateur in theology and 
philosophy alike.” 

The other notable articles in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury can only be briefly indicated. Colonel Sir 
George Clarke, replying to Mr. Laird Clowes’ pro- 
posal to evacuate the Mediterranean in war time, 
and so “get rid of the millstone round the neck of 
England,” says it would “replace the millstone by 
a minor planet.” It would involve so much more 
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fortification and preparation that it would not even 
be economical ; and would leave the French fleet in 
undisturbed possession of an ideal training ground. 
Mr. Sidney Low proposes to counteract the develop- 
ment of the group-system in the House of Commons 
(though he admits the group-interest gives way on 
occasion to the old feeling of party loyalty, and so 
the Ministry remains in office) by the institution of 
the French system of committees to assist and con- 
trol the various departments of State—a Budget 
committee, an army and a navy committee, and so 
on. How will the people who are always clamour- 
ing for the despotism of the expert at the Admiralty 
and elsewhere like this pronouncement from a 
prophet of Jingoism? The Count de Calonne is 
extremely interesting on the Parisian house, which 
is hampered in every way by official regulations, 
frightfully expensive, and dominated by the concierge, 
yet handsome, on the whole, and not without its 
advantages. Professor Prestwich introduces us to 
the “Plateau Man” of Kent, more primzval even 
than his Paleolithic brother. Mr. A. C. Swinburne 
deals in a less exuberant and less characteristic 
article than usual with the Elizabethan dramatist, 
Thomas Heywood; Mr. Loch warns us that relief 
works are “manufacturing a new pauperism”’; and 
Lord Monteagle suggests a conference on the Irish 
Land Bill between the Lords and Commons before 
the debates, instead of after them. But that is 
hardly the Lords’ line. The brightest article is the 
“American Impressions” (of England), “and Com- 
parisons” (with America), by Miss E. L. Banks, the 
enterprising young lady journalist who recently 
tried domestic service and millinery over here, and 
has got cured of the Anglophobia which American 
children, as she reminds us, usually learn at school. 
The most notable of her discoveries are, that all 
domestic servants have money in the Post Office 
Savings Banks (we hope they have), and that English 
working women are underpaid simply because they 
are not worth more money—they are not “ smart” 
enough, in the American sense, to strike out any line 
for themselves. If they could only take a lesson 
from Miss Banks! 

Besides Dr. Fairbairn’s article on Mr. Balfour, 
the Contemporary Review contains a valuable 
review of the political situation in France by 
M. Gabriel Monod, showing how “ Republican 
concentration” has gradually broken down, partly 
under the revelations of Panamism, partly through the 
Catholic “rally” to the Republic and the Orleanist 
collapse, and partly through the Anarchist scare and 
the rise of the Socialist party. M. Monod takes 
on the whole a hopeful view of the future, if only 
the loss of faith in “ Parliamentarism” among the 
masses can be checked. Mr. J. F. Hogan's “ Australia 
Revisited " contains (inter alia) a striking account of 
the wild “land boom” in Melbourne which led to the 
recent financial collapse. Mr. C. E. D. Black sketches 
a scheme for a railway to India—as a fruit of the 
Anglo-Russian understanding, and in return for the 
opening of the Dardanelles to Russia. Mr. Richard 
Heath is perhaps too sympathetic with sixteenth 
century Anabaptism, Mr. S. R. Crockett analyses 
Scottish humour, and Mr. Ashcroft Noble gives us 
sound sense on the “ Fiction of Sexuality.” A mani- 
festo against the proposed Canadian Copyright Act 
from well-known authors and publishers, and articles 
by Vernon Lee on “ The Love of the Saints” and by 
Miss Westwood on “Coleridge,” can receive but a 
bare mention. 

In the Fortnightly we may note in particular Mr. 
Laird Clowes’ account of a “ New System of Coast De- 
fence” by the Waldemar-Lillioswic armoured train ; 
& learned reply by Mr. Delmar to Mr. H. D. Macleod’s 
historical attack on Bimetallism, which makes the 
notable point that the modern history of currency 
begins with the introduction of free coinage (Holland, 
1574; England, 1666); a review of our position in 
Egypt by Sir W. T. Marriott, which recommends 
bolder action, the proclamation of a protectorate, 
the recovery of the Soudan, and disregard of the 





“ Quixotic pledges of 1882-83 "—rather a formidable 
prospect at the present juncture, apart from ques- 
tionsof international morals. Mr. W.B. Duffield writes 
on “ The Liberal Party and Its Candid Friends” in a 
style that can only be characterised by the term 
rampagious. His motive, apparently, is the fact 
that the Liberal party refuses to die, in spite of the 
divergent views on its policy in the future recently 
expressed by Mr. Moulton, Mr. Wallace, and the 
Editor of THE SPEAKER. There has always been a 
good deal of independence in the Liberal party, both 
of view and of expression; and, as Mr. Duffield will 
see if he looks at Mr. Sidney Low’s article, referred 
to above, it admittedly does not interfere with our 
fighting powers. As a controversialist, Mr. Duffield 
has not yet got beyond the peril of misrepresenting 
the people whom he undertakes to criticise. Among 
the lighter articles Miss Hogarth’s, a propos of 
Nordau, is bright and interesting enough. 

The National Review contains a very amusing 
and singularly spirited and vivid account by Miss 
Balfour of her twelve-hundred mile tour to Matabele- 
land in an ox-waggon—an adventurous, toilsome, 
and at times very dirty journey, which was 
thoroughly enjoyed, nevertheless. Some very ele- 
mentary articles on the currency suggest that the 
editor means to push Bimetallism among the Con- 
servative party. Lord Wolmer on “Cheques” (of 
Lord Tweedmouth and other persons), and (in a 
less degree) Mr. Whitmore on the “ Progressive 
Check,” supply that element of acerbity which is 
necessary to the organ of a disappointed Conserva- 
tism. Professor G. W. Prothero maintains, on 
historical grounds, that if the House of Commons 
tries to reform the Lords by resolution it will be 
merely a discharge of blank cartridge. He forgets 
that on the occasions he quotes the House did not 
represent the people. An account of a German 
Court theatre is worth reading, but the best thing 
in the number is the “ popular,” clear, and readable 
article by “Observer” on recent finance. Finance, 
he points out, cannot really be difficult “inasmuch 
as it is managed by the least intellectual portion of 
the community,” and it is unquestionably interesting, 
“taken on draught and in jorums.” He, at any 
rate, is no Protectionist, nor, we infer, a Bimetallist 
either. 

In the New Review we can but just mention the 
parallel between “ two demagogues ”—Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Randolph Churchill—which indicates 
what the United Unionists really think of their 
leader, and demands that he be sobered by being 
made a Minister at the first opportunity. Mr. 
Millar's bitter attack on Mr. Crockett ; Mr. Whibley’s 
more justifiable abuse of Lombroso and Nordau, and 
Mr. Marriott Watson’s study in criminal psychology— 
it is a story, and leaves a nasty taste in the mouth— 
all are characteristic of this Review. To “ The Case 
for Sweden” we refer elsewhere. “The Complete 
Lover, 1577,” is a charming little poem, with modern 
ideas, we think, in the Scottish tongue of three 
centuries ago. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
Tae modern cruise upon wheels in its most venturesome and 
ambitious development, is represented in an attractive little book 
of travel, entitled “ Across Asia on a Bicycle.” Two American 
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ouths—tough, practical, aud alert, fired with the ambition to 

t the “ eeed ” in bicycle achievements—are the heroes of the 
exploit. They contrived between the summer of 1890 and that 
of 1893 to travel on wheels a distance of upwards of fifteen 
thousand miles along the highways and byways of Asia Minor, 
Persia, Turkestan, Central Asia, Mongolia, and China. Con- 
stantinople was, in reality, their starting-point, and their goal 
was Pekin. Interpreters and guides were out of the question on 
the score of expense, and these two American students braved 
perils in the wilderness and perils in the city on the strength, if 
not of their mother-tongue, then of their mother-wit. The bicycle 
made a great impression in the East, but the peasantry look at it 
askance, and, when it entered a town, the cry arose, “ the devil’s 
cart has come!” The travellers were, of course, in light march- 
ing order, but they had with them that rather exasperating 
Yankee invention-—the fountain pen—a literary implement which 
it requires a special education to handle with success, and it 

roved in Mongolia quite as perplexing as a Chinese puzzle is in 
Sngland. The American youth is nothing if not patriotic, and 
these two students, after the manner of their kind, bore about 
with them the Stars and Stripes—a miniature Christmas-tree 
version of the tlag—which they flaunted when the situation grew 
exciting or dramatic. ‘They timed their ascent of Mount Ararat 
adroitly, and there is a ridiculous little picture of them in 
heroic attitude on the top of the mountain, firing a salute froma 
revolver on the “4th of July,” in honour of the Alpen- 
stock-uplifted star-spangled banner. The inn-keepers in 
Persia proved a greedy and extortionate race, with quite 
— ideas concerning the plunder of the passing stranger. 
ey would lay violent hands on the bicyeles if their un- 
scrupulous demands for bed and board were not met, aud on one 
occasion at least, a vigorous appeal to physical force was the 
only way out of the dilemma. The ride across the apparently 
interminable Gobi Desert taxed the mettle both of the men and 
the machines, and for six hours at a stretch they had sometimes 
to drag their bicycles through loose sand a foot deep, amidst the 
irritating and incessant attentions of swarms of lively mosquitoes. 
Once in Pekin, they contrived to push themselves into the 
a? of no less an exalted personage than Li Hung Chang. 
sike Bret Harte’s famous Chinaman, the Prime Minister of the 
Celestial Empire, though “ childlike and bland,” was “ artful ” 
in parrying the questions of interviewers who were assuredly 
more distinguished for enterprise than for modesty. He turned 
the tables upon his young admirers, and was not to be drawn at 
any price. The book is a lively, well-written, and pithy account 
of a plucky and remarkable ride, and its pages are illustrated— 
thanks to the Kodak—with picked specimens out of upwards of 
two thousand snap-shots taken by the way. 

We can discover nothing in the least degree remarkable in 
“Letters of a Baritone,” written from Italy where the author, 
Mr. Francis Walker, was studying music in that land of sunshine, 
art, and song. They were addressed to his sister in the United 
States in the eighties, and he seems to have thought them worth 
recovering for the delectation of a public which we should be at 
a loss ourselves to diseover. Mr. Walker gossips pleasantly, 
though with little point, about the Royal Schools of Music in 
Italy, the necessity of gaining flexibility of voice, the relations 
of Chureh and Stage, the best kind of musical culture for 
singers, and a hundred other topics, which vary from the cost 
of living in Florence to passing chit-chat about this or that 
maestro di canto. The truth is, the author poses too much in 
these pages, and, though he seems to be a man of culture and 
refinement, his observations are quite superticial, and his opinions 
are hardly less commonplace. 

Much patient research and conscientious care distinguish the 
new volume of Mr. Gillow’s “ Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
English Catholics.” The period covered by this work is from 
the quarrel with Rome in the reign of Henry VIIL to the present 
time, and students in search of explicit information concerning 
men who have played a more or less prominent part in the interests 
of Rome in English society and polities since the sixteenth cen- 
tury will find this work of reference of the utmost value. Not 
the least impressive biographical sketch in the present volume 
is contained in nearly fifty pages devoted to the impressive and 
many-sided career of Cardinal Manning. Justice is done to the 
great qualities of practical philanthropy which marked a life 
which was loffy in its self-denial, and enthusiastic in its 
devotion not merely to the Catholic Church, but to the cause of 
humanity. We understand that Mr. Gillow hopes to complete 
this admirable work of reference in another volume, and that it 
is likely to appear in the autumn of the present year. 

“Bird Notes” is the title of a volume which describes with 
humour and insight not merely the habits but the freaks and 
foibles of starlings, wrens, swallows, robins, owls, thrushes, 
rooks, and other feathered favourites who frequented the garden 
and came to the window of an invalid at Sidmouth. Miss 
Hayward took a keen interest in her garden, and encouraged the 
birds to frequent it, and many of them became wonderfally 
tame—a characteristic which is not shared by these sketches. 
On the contrary, the book is uncommonly vivacious, for the 
lady seems to have read her own moods into the minstrels of 
the hedge-row and thicket, as well as to have won their con- 
fidence to a pleasing degree. Lovers of the country are sure to 








appreciate these artless sketches, and naturalists will also fing 
facts which they are not likely to disdain. 

There is truth in the assertion that “ The Humour of Russia” 
has not travelled to any appreciable extent far from home. Tho 
Selavs are a melancholy race, but humour, unlike wit, is inde. 
pendent of sunshine, and, like a hardy plant, is able to flourish 
under bleak and even forbiddin pore Fan The volume before 
us belongs to a series which cm to reveal the peculiar national 
blend of humour which lurks in the literature of this or that 
great nation of Europe. The aim, of course, is to make the 
various selections as typical and characteristic as possible, but it 
must be confessed that the grace of the fashion of the thing, to 
say nothing of its instant appeal, is apt to perish in the rough 
handling of translators, or Arough the absence on the part of 
the reader of an adequate knowledge of manners and customs of 
speech as well as of action, and all that makes the social hack- 
ground of the narrative, and, with it, much of the success of its 
appeal. This volume, unlike some of if predecessors, contains 
no droll anecdotes or sparkling pth X, but consists almost” 
exclusively of long extracts from plays or novels by satirists like 
Gogol, Ostrovsky, Uspensky, Dostoyevsky, and Shehedrin. It 
is admitted in the introduction that it is impossible, in a transla. 
tion, to do justice to the work of Shechedrin—who is described as 
the greatest satirist the Sclavonic race has yet produced— 
as his humour depends so largely upon his superb mastery of 
the racy idioms of Russian speech. Much of the humour in this 
book, which has not exhaled in the process of translating, is 
grim, fantastic, and even sardonic. Gogol summed up his own 
work as “laughter through tears,” and that definition applies to 
more pages in this interesting volume than those wn ch are 
devoted to his subtle and artistic interpretation of men and 
manners in the Empire of the Tsar. 

Under the capable editorship of Mr. Schooling, that admir- 
able work of reference, “ Bourne's Handy Assurance Directory,” 
maintains its reputation as an authoritative manual. The valua- 
tion statistics now include all the particulars in regard to 
Endowment Assurance Bonuses which are given in the official 
returns of the Board of Trade. Twice the space that was 
formerly devoted to premium rates is now occupied with these 
details; in fact, the information covers every age from twenty- 
one to sixty for whole-life policies, both with or without 
participation in profits, in all the assurance offices great and 
small. The returns contained in this manual show that no class 
of policy is increasing in popularity more swiftly than endow- 
ment assurances; indeed, the figures—they are too voluminous 
and complicated to quote—can scarcely be described as other 
than remarkable. Another point of interest is the increasing 
recognition of annuities as a profitable investment, though we 
venture to think that this is largely due to distrust of the risks 
of modern trade and speculation. Not the least valuable of the 
tabular statements in which this book abounds is one whieh 
shows at a glance the progress of all the life offices during the 
ten years ending with 1804. 

Social reformers in search of a lucid exposition in brief 
compass of the “ Gothenburg Licensing System” will find in 
Mr. Edwin Goadby’s reprinted articles on the subject an 
admirable resumé of the facts and statistics of the movement. 
Mr. Goadby explains how the Gothenburg system arose, what it 
really attempts, its methods of working, its social and economic 
results, where it is open to criticism, and where it fails, and how 
far such a plan of Local Option is applicable to this country. 
The little volume deals with facts rather than with opinions, 
and as a contribution to the study of a great social problem its 
appearauce is opportune, and its value unquestionable. 
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